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Facts rbbout 
S-OD Day 


WHAT IT IS 


“S-D Day” is “Safe Driving Day:” Wednesday, De- 
cember 15, 1954. Sponsored by the President’s Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety in cooperation with various 
national organizations, it is a day to demonstrate that 
traffic accidents can be reduced materially when all mo- 
torists and pedestrians do their part. 

The test confronting every community will be to remain 
completely free of traffic accidents for the 24-hour pe- 
riod. 

S-D Day will be preceded by 30 days of intensive pub- 
lic education, and calls for the greatest cooperative job 
ever undertaken in behalf of accident elimination. 

S-D Day is an opportunity and a challenge for all types 
of oganizations—national, state and local—to join in a 
common effort against a common enemy: the traffic ac- 
cident toll. All major traffic safety organizations have 
enlisted in the campaign. 


WHY 


The purpose of S-D Day is to show that motorists and 
pedestrians can eliminate traffic accidents by their own 
actions. By asking everyone in every state and commu- 
nity to join in a 24-hour demonstration, dramatic and con- 
vincing results can be achieved. 

S-D Day will demonstrate that the place to attack the 
traffic safety problem is in the community, and that the 
responsibility rests upon each individual. It will implant 
in the minds of all motorists and pedestrians the realiza- 
tion that, if they can greatly reduce accidents on S-D 
Day, they can do so every day in the year. 

The preparatory period of 30 days of intensive educa- 
tion, through all channels of communication, will serve 
to alert the public to S-D Day, to direct attention to the 
urgency of the traffic safety problem, and to emphasize 
the importance of support by every individual for proven 
programs of accident prevention. 

This intensive public education program, combined with 
the mass pooling of effort by so many organizations in all 
parts of the country, will give great stimulus to existing 
safety programs, and thus foster year-around attention 
to the necessity for safe driving and safe walking. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The traffic accident problem is a national one, a com- 
munity one, and one that concerns each individual. 

Every person in the United States probably has a 
neighbor, a friend, or a member of the family who was 
injured in a traffic accident at some time. 

The traffic problem is with us every hour of every day, 
everywhere in the Nation, as the following facts make 
clear: 

THE DEATH TOLL 





Last year, we Americans killed one 


person on the average every 14 minutes, around the clock 
and throughout the year. The total 1953 death toll: 38,300. 

THE INJURY ToLL—In 1953, there was an injury in 
traffic approximately every 23 seconds. A total of 1,350,- 
000 persons were injured to the point where they were 
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Safe Driving Day: December 15, 1954 





(From The President’s Action Committee 
for Traffic Safety) 


disabled beyond the day of the accident. For every fatality, 
one or more persons was totally and permantly disabled, 
thereby becoming a financial burden, either to his family, 
or to the community, or both. 

THE ECONOMIC ToLL—The price of traffic accidents in 
1953 in terms of money is estimated to have been $4 bil- 
lion, including medical expense, property loss and other 
costs. This is almost five times as much as all fire losses 
in the United States during the same year. 

THE KILLER—Traffic accidents last year were the great- 
est single killer of farm people (excluding death from 
natural causes). They were a big killer of children in earl 
school years, and of young people between the ages of 
15 and 24. They killed 21,500 workers—almost twice as 
many as were killed in occupational accidents not involv- 
ing motor vehicles. 

THE NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS—In 1953, there were nearly 
10 million traffic accidents. In addition to approximately 
one million fatal and personal injury accidents, there were 
about 3% million property damage accidents involving 
$25 or more, and about 5% million in which the property 
damage was less than $25. 

How MANY ARE DooMED—The United States required 
50 years to reach its millionth traffic fatality in 1951. At 
the present rate, only half as long will be required to kill 
the second million. 

THE JOB AHEAD—With about 55 million motor vehicles 
on the streets and highways, the traffic death rate in 
1953 was 7.1 for every 100 million miles of vehicle travel. 
But the President’s Materials Policy Commission estimates 
there will be 85 million vehicles operating by 1975. So, it 
order just to hold our own—to keep fatalities to 38,300 
per year—with that many cars, trucks and buses on the 
road, we shall have to cut the mileage death rate from 
7.1 to 4.5. This can be done, as some states have proved. 
Rhode Island had a mileage death rate of 2.8 last year, 
Connecticut 3.6, and Massachusetts 4. If the Rhode Island 
rate had been equaled nationally, only 14,000 would have 
died, instead of 38,300. 


HOW 


President Eisenhower has requested Governor Dan 
Thornton of Colorado, as the representative of public of- 
ficials on the President’s Action Committee for Traffic 
Safety, to “enlist the support of all the Governors” for 
“S-D Day.” 

The President has expressed his intention to appeal 
publicly to all Americans to do their full part in making 
S-D Day a success. 

Governor Thornton transmitted the President’s request 
to Governor Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, chairman of 
the Governors’ Conference, and Governor Kennon has 
asked the Chief Executives of all the States to participate 
actively. - 

Detailed suggestions for activities are being supplied to 
the Chief Executives by Governor Thornton. 

Each Governor has been asked to take these actions: 

1. Designate a state S-D Day Director to head up the 
program on a state-wide basis. 
(Please turn to page 57) 
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Highlights Of The 


New Orleans Coufercuce 


As Reviewed By 
Major Lou Smyth 
Director of Public Information 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


When Retiring President Carl F. Hansson, 
chief of police of Dallas, Texas, grasped the hand 
of. President-elect I. B. (Dad) Bruce, chief of 
police of Colorado Springs, Colo., a rush started 
to the speakers platform, as members sought to 
congratulate those who had steered the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police through 
twelve. months of progress, and those who assume 
the obligations for the coming year. 


Perhaps this is the wrong way to begin the re- 
port of a great international conference of police 
executives, but somehow there is always a tinge 
of regret that old friends must part after so brief 
a get-together. So we touch on a colorful finale, 
and then turn back to an equally colorful opening. 


It was Monday morning, September 27, and the 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt filled long be- 
fore the scheduled time for the opening of the 
6list conference. It marked the beginning of the 
busiest conference we have attended, because 
meetings began at 8:00 a. m. and continued until 
5:30 p. m., with short breaks for lunch. At the 
earlier hour, special training sessions were held, 
either in the ballroom or smaller meeting rooms. 


Members began arriving as early as Friday 
and Saturday preceding the opening of the Con- 
ference, perhaps because New Orleans is a friend- 
ly resort city—different, picturesque, thrilling, 
and big-hearted. They soon filled the Hotel Roose- 
velt, IACP Conference headquarters, and then 
the Hotel Jung and other nearby hostelries began 
taking care of the chiefs and their families, who 
couldn’t get into the Roosevelt. 


What acrowd! By the time registration closed 
on Tuesday the tally had reached 1,964, the largest 
attendance in the history of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Of this number, 
967 were law enforcement or other public offi- 
cials. 


What fine attendance! For the first time with- 
in the memory of this writer all sessions of the 
Conference were practically filled with interested 
members. Sessions were long, too, starting each 
day at 9:15 in the morning and running until 
5:30 in the afternoon, with time out for lunch. 








What perfect transportation! Fifty brand new 
latest model Fords driven by members of the New 
Oreans police force and the Louisiana State Po- 
lice took the visiting chiefs and their families 
anywhere they wanted to go in the city, at any 
hour of the day or night. It was super service 
with a smile! 


The transportation desk at the Roosevelt was 
manned by gracious young policewomen in uni- 
form, under the direction of Sergeant Ed Pecoul. 
Over at the Jung was another transportation 
desk, similarly manned. And were those fifty 
Fords kept busy! At the times the men were 
in the Conference sessions, the women—and there 
were more of them than ever before—were on 
the go hither and yon, having the time of their 
lives. 


When the entire 1,964 headed somewhere in 
the evenings, the Fords were augmented with 
buses, and the passengers burst into song on 
their way to and from entertainment points. 


The opening on Monday morning was heralded 
by the New Orleans Police Band playing several 
lively numbers. The concert closed with the 
National Anthem, sung by Adrian Miller. 


Following the invocation by the Rev. Joseph P. 
Laux, OMI, Our Lady of Guadalupe Church, and 
Chaplain of the New Orleans Police and Fire 
Departments, the Kansas City, Mo., Police Chorus 
sang three numbers. 


President Hansson then introduced the confer- 
ence host, Superintendent Joseph L. Scheuering, 
who welcomed the members to New Orleans. 
Supt. Scheuering introduced Senator Robert A. 
Ainsworth, Jr., President Pro-Tem of the Loui- 
siana State Senate, representing Governor Rob- 
ert F. Kennon, who was out of the city. In his 
address of welcome, Senator Kennon extolled the 
virtues of Louisiana and its people, and expressed 


_the hope the members would fully enjoy their 


stay in New Orleans and carry home with them 
fond memories of the city, its police, and its citi- 
zens. 

Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans 
kept the members laughing with his quips about 
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tion. 





Mayor Morrison 
New Orleans 
Greets Delegates 


than 3,000. 

“There has been an increase in urban crime, 
according to reports, of 7.2 per cent,’’ President 
Hansson said. “Why can’t we develop a crime 
inventory and through surveys and analyses 
improve police crime detection? We have done 
this in traffic. We have made more advances in 
traffic than in any other field and there isn’t 
any reason we can’t do this in crime. Good chiefs 
will subscribe to this idea. 

“The work of the Association is going ahead. 
It is branching out for more gains and more 
prestige. Arrangements are being considered 
now which will add to the organization’s prestige. 
Advances have been made in the procurement of 
funds for the advancement of our programs, re- 
search, training, and public relations.” 

Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, Quebec, Canada, chairman of the IACP com- 
mittee on International Relations, introduced dis- 
tinguished guests attending the conference, and 
each was greeted with applause. 


New Red Lights To Stop The Reds 


The Honorable Hugh Gregg, Governor of New 
Hampshire, addressed the conference on “New 
Red Lights to Stop the Reds.” Governor Gregg 
said in part: 

“T would like to speak about recent legislation 
which throws an entirely new responsibility, and 
a most important one, upon our enforcement 
agencies whether federal, state or local. I refer 
to the laws which outlaw the Communist Party 
and make it tougher for a Communist to remain 
undercover. In order to understand thoroughly 
this new responsibility, it is necessary to take a 
look at what has happened behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and see how Communism has rooted since 
1917. 

“The control which the Communist Party has 
gained over the Soviet Union during the last 
thirty-six years is almost incredible. Today, 
there are estimated to be only six million party 
members, out of a Soviet nation of two hundred 
million people. In addition to these, there are 
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the rivalry between his city and Dallas, and closed 
his address by presenting to President Hansson 
a plaque making him an honorary citizen of New 
Orleans and a small gold key to the city. 


The President’s address by Chief Hansson was 
delivered extemporaneously. 
retirement of Edward J. Kelly in January, and 
his constructive work in building the Associa- 
He introduced Leroy E. Wike, who succeed- 
ed Mr. Kelly as executive secretary and praised 
the fine work he is doing in that position. 
Hansson told the members of the invaluable serv- 
ds ice rendered by the Traffic Division and the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University. 
members applauded when he announced that the 
membership of the Association has reached more 


He referred to the 


Chief 


The 


Governor Gregg 
New Hampshire 
Stop the Reds 


another six hundred million people who reside be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and are completely sub- 
servient to the will of this small, hard core which 
makes up the Communist Party. 

“Life means little among these ruling autocrats 
of Soviet Russia. Since 1917, three out of every 
five Marshals of the Soviet Army have been ex- 
ecuted ; since 1936, 10 out of eleven Cabinet minis- 
ters holding office have been shot; 15 out of 27 
top Communist Party members who drafted the 
1936 Constitution have been liquidated; 70 out 
of 80 members of the Soviet War Council have 
been murdered; and, except for Stalin, all the 
members of Lenin’s first postrevolution Polit- 
buro, his inner cabinet of 1917, have mysteriously 
disappeared. It is against this historical back- 
drop of such a bloody inhumanitarian heritage 
that we must measure the Communist Party and 
its effect on free speech in the United States 
today. 

“The terrifying growth of Communism through- 
out the world is unprecedented in all history. To 
put it simply, in 1917, a mere handful of eighty 
thousand well-organized Bolsheviks overpowered 
a nation of 145 million people. Since that time, 
the USSR has, in only 37 years, taken over more 
nations and people than our country has since 
1776. Today, the Communist Party dominates 
over one fourth of the earth’s total surface. By 
dictatorial force, it controls eleven nations with 
a total of over 800 million people. What’s more, 
there are another five million Communists in 
eighty other nations of the world, including many 
of the so-called “free western” countries. These 
Communists are dedicated to the penetration of 
parliaments, strategic labor unions, nationalist 
groups, and to seeking generally the destruction 
of their respective governments by subterfuge and 
sabotage. 

“In every single country seized by Communist 
force, the way was first paved through their un- 
derground. If we can now completely eradicate 
the danger of disloyalty from within, then per- 
haps we would never be faced by invasion from 
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IACP OFFICERS FOR 1954-55—Elected at 
New Orleans to serve the IACP during the coming 
year were, seated l. to r., Chief W. E. Headley, Jr., 
Miami Fla., first vice president; Chief Wm. J. 
Roach, Waterbury, Conn., treasurer; Leroy E. 
Wike, executive secretary (appointive office); 
Retired Chief James M. Broughton, Portsmouth, 
Va., honorary president (appointive office); 
Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., presi- 
dent. 

Standing, l. to r., Chief George A. Otlewis, Chi- 








cago Park District Police, second vice president; 
Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., third 
vice president; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J:, fourth vice president; Col. C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; Chief Robert 
V. Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C., fifth vice president; and Chief 
Thomas R. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn., sergeant-at- 
arms. Secretary John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., was unable to attend the Conference this 
year because of illness. 





without. In any event, any reasonble well- 
informed citizen should be able to see quickly 
and with crystal clarity the direct relationship 
between potential future military attack on the 
one hand and related existing internal subversion 
on the other. 


“Consequently, it occurs to me that if we are 
properly and efficiently to pursue the mandate of 
the last Congress, we must first police our own 
law enforcement ranks. For as sure as I am 
standing here, the Communists are trying to in- 
filtrate our police organizations just as they have 
the government, educational institutions, the mili- 
tary, newspapers, the entertainment field, labor 
and all other groups that make up our nation’s 
society. 


“We are indebted to Congress for its realistic 
and fearless approach to the ever-mounting Red 
Menace by giving us a law which has teeth in it— 
teeth that can take a big bite out of the ranks of 
those who live among us, earn their living as 
Americans, yet plot and plan ceaselessly for the 
eventual subjugation of our freedom to the iron 
rule of the Soviets. We now have a law which 
not only has outlawed the Communist Party, but 


can take United States citizenship from Commu- 
nist conspirators; has authorized the death pen- 
alty for peacetime spying operations; has stiffen- 
ed the penalties for harboring fugitives from 
justice; has taken away Federal pensions from 
those convicted of subversion, and also has de- 
nied pensions to Federal employees who seek re- 
fuge in the Fifth Amendment or render false tes- 
timony. 


“We now are provided the means of forcing a 
Communist to testify by insuring him immunity 
from prosecution so that for the first time, we 
can take strides in weeding out our Fifth-Amend- 
ment traitors. These are some of the aspects of 
this new law which we now must be prepared to 
protect and administer. 


“We know that we have these disloyal elements 
among us, and we must rout them out to mete 
out to them the full consequences of our new 
laws which are designed to spare us from en- 
slavement at the hands of the Kremlin. 


“When a man, who is thoroughly tinged with 
a Communist background, applies for a position, 
in government or in police work, there is no ob- 
ligation to hire him. Nor should there be any 
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obligation to accept the burden of proof for not 
hiring him. 

“Yet by our renewed dedication to reaffirming 
our own loyalty and thereby uncovering present 
or former Communists, we must be careful that 
we do not place ourselves in the position of do- 
ing exactly what the Communists themselves do— 
persecute those who are merely suspected of ques- 
tionable associations. For example, it would be 
completely un-American to assume that because 
a man had once belonged to the Communist Party 
or had been on the fringe of Communism by mem- 
bership in a Front organization he should be 
denied rightful and useful employment within 
Government service or in a police agency. 

“IT do not mean to imply that a former Com- 
munist should be given a job as a police officer. 
Because the position of a law enforcement officer 
represents the highest attainment of public trust, 
he would not, nor could he, hope to command the 
respect or the confidence which such a position 
demands. Besides, with all of the unwavering 
Americans who have never faltered for a mo- 
ment in their loyalty to our flag, why should we 
consider a reformed Communist for an occupation 
entrusted with responsibility for the security of 
our freedom? 

“Yet, a sincerely repatriated American who 
renounces Communism could be expected to do 
good service in a non-sensitive public post. It, 
therefore, becomes increasingly important that 
we use those means at our disposal for determin- 
ing upon whom we can and cannot rely. After 
that determination has been made, we must be 
cautious and severe in filling our law enforce- 
ment ranks. To give a once fellow-traveler a 
job as a police officer is analogous to employing 
a suspected arsonist as a fireman. 

“As an aid in the selection of dependable per- 
sonnel, I believe all governmental units should 
consider the adoption of checklists patterned after 
those of the Federal Government whereon a job 
applicant is required to denote his association 
with any potentially subversive organization.” 


Intercepted Messages—Wire Tapping 


Warren Olney III of Washington, D. C., assist- 
ant to the Attorney General of the United States, 
described the handicaps of the government in 
attempting to suppress espionage, sabotage and 
kidnapping. 

“Some state laws allow local authorities when 
on a proper investigation to intercept telephone 
messages and use the evidence in court. Federal 
law, though it allows interception of messages, 
does not allow disclosure of the messages nor 
does it allow evidence to be introduced on inter- 
cepted messages,” said Olney. 

“There is a move on to have federal authorities 
prosecute local authorities for disclosure of in- 
tercepted messages on the ground it violates a 
federal statute. I think when proposals go before 
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congressional committees on this matter, your 


organization should be heard from. This situa- 
tion cannot remain static.” 

Acting on Olney’s suggestion, the following re- 
solution was adopted by unanimous vote at the 
closing session of the conference: 

WHEREAS: The Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States has indicated that legislation will be 
introduced before Congress that will exempt peace 
officers from the restrictions against “wire tap- 
ping” when actually engaged in the investigation 
of criminal activity, and 

WHEREAS: Such legislation is vital to the 
efficient investigation of crime and the protec. 
tion of police officers engaged in the pursuit of 
their sworn duty; 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
join with the Attorney General of the United 
Sates in his efforts to obtain the enactment of 
such legislation, especially through providing of- 
ficial representation before the proper committees 
of Congress; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That in 
conformity to the suggestion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, this Association take necessary steps to aid 
officers at the state and local levels to obtain the 
enactment of similar legislation within their re- 
spective jurisdictions: 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the At- 
torney General of the United States and to the 
Attorneys General of the several states. 


National Intelligence 


Colonel Lawrence K. White, Deputy Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, D. C., 
gave one of the important addresses at the Mon- 
day morning session when he described the work 
and problems of that agency. Some of the high 
points of Col. White’s address: 

“National intelligeace is the means by which 
governments are advised from the best sources 
available as to the wisdom of adopting certain 





62ND-63RD CONFERENCE CITIES 











Selected by vote of the members, the following 
cities were chosen, subject to meeting the confer- 
ence requirements of the Association: 

1955 Conference Philadelphia, Pa. 
1956 Conference Chicago, IIl. 

Daniel S. C. Liu, chief of police of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, extolled the virtues of his city for the 
1957 Conference. Retired Chief Herbert Forsyth 
of Denver, Colo., backed up and even outdid Chief 
Liu in telling of the beauties and melody of the 
Pacific island, his impressions gained on a vaca- 
tion trip. 
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broad national policies that are sure to have an 
effect on other lands and in world councils. In 
today’s complex world, this advice does not con- 
fine itself solely to military matters, for under 
certain conditions, economic sanctions, internal 
policies or cultural upheavals may accomplish 
what force of arms cannot do. Thus, it may be 
just as important to know what the social con- 
ditions or industrial productivity of country ‘A’ 
are as it is to know their military potential. 


“Obviously, the best advice is that which is the 
most comprehensive, objective, and truthful. 
There is an opposite side to this matter too.... 
leaders of nations must be willing to believe and 
believe in their own intelligence producers, even 
when the advice they give or the news they bring 
is not easy to swallow. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the intelligence producers must 
consistently come up with reliable estimates of 
the situation in order to merit this confidence. 
No country unwilling to give credence to its own 
intelligence product can long advance itself in 
world councils during peacetime, or preserve 
itself from disaster during war. 


“T have dealt in generalities about the matter 
of national intelligence so that I might set the 
stage for a description of what our national in- 
telligence effort is and how it functions in the 
United States. Until the establishment of the 
Central Intelligence Group in 1946, whose mem- 
bership was largely drawn from the wartime Of- 
fice of Stategic Services, and until 1947 when the 
National Security Act of that year gave form 
and substance to the Central Intelligence Agency 
as it is now constituted, there was no such thing 
as a centralized federal intelligence concept in the 
United States Government. Policymakers relied 
upon the various separate intelligence activities, 
most of which were located within the structure 
of the military, and whose opinions often differed 
each from the other in significant respects. 


“It was the desire of the President, expressed 
through the Congress, to create a mechanism 
through which effective collection of intelligence 
could be supplemented by a forum where conflicts 
of opinion between intelligence activities could be 
considered and resolved, where possible, prior to 
submission of their material to the architects of 
foreign policy. To meet this need the Central 
Intelligence Agency was established as a truly in- 
dependent agency, reporting through its director 
to the National Security Council where the Presi- 
dent is the presiding officer. CIA is not respon- 
sible to the Department of State, or any other 
compartment of the Government, nor are the in- 
telligence components of these agencies under the 
command of the director of Centra! Intelligence. 
The director is, however, responsible for the co- 
ordination of the Government’s national intelli- 
gence effort. 





Throughout the grueling four-day sessions of 
the Conference, President Hansson performed his 
duties with a genial smile and a calm efficiency 
that kept the program moving on schedule—a feat 
that endeared him to all those present for all time. 


“The kind of positive foreign intelligence, of 
which I have been speaking in connection with 
CIA’s responsibilities, must not be confused with 
the internal intelligence, or counterintelligence, 
developed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
with whom CIA has exceedingly satisfactory re- 
lations, I am pleased to say. 

“T should like to emphasize to you as police of- 
ficers that the Central Intelligence Agency has no 
police, subpoena, law enforcement powers, or in- 
ternal security functions. Those security forces 
that CIA does have are concerned entirely with 
matters of physical security, protection of classi- 
fied information, and investigation of personnel 
who may be employed by us. In the performance 
of this latter task, many of you have come in con- 
tact with our representatives. I want to add 
here that we are exceedingly grateful for the 
splendid assistance which they have been given 
by the state and municipal authorities in this 
country, without whose help, spontaneously offer- 
ed, the work of CIA would have been seriously 
hampered.” 

The opening session closed with an informative 
and inspiring address, ““The FBI and the Police,” 
by Rolf T. Harbo, assistant director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. This is 
carried in full on page 55. 


In the following section of the Conference re- 
port, subjects have been designated in box head- 
ings, and the addresses covering the subject are 
indicated by sub-headings. We have the feeling 
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we have not cut the addresses short enough to 
squeeze them all into the October issue, so we 
leave the task to the editor if we have gone be- 
yond space limits. 





BY UNANIMOUS VOTE .. . 


1954-55 officers of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police were unanimously 
elected by the delegates, following report of 
the Nominating Committee on Thursday, 
September 30. 


Chief I. B. (Dad) Bruce, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was named president of IACP, 
and Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C., was 
selected to serve as sixth vice president. The 
second through sixth vice presidents were 
moved up in office, as listed on Page 3. 


Honorary President James M. Broughton, 
Treasurer William J. Roach and Secretary 
John F. Murray were re-elected. Chosen to 
fill vacancy in office of sergeant-at-arms 
was Superintendent Thomas R. Jones, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














To All IACP Members: 


As I have listened to the addresses, and 
later edited the typed copies of those ad- 
dresses, boiling them down to fit the limited 
space of one issue of The Police Chief, I have 
had a feeling of regret that it was necessary 
to blue pencil any part of them. 


They are the best we have ever listened to 
at any Conference. Since it is necessary to 
abbreviate them in this report of the 61st 
Conference I hope the editor may find space 
in later issues to publish them, one by one, 
in their entirety. 


We have had unusually able speakers, and 
their subjects have been filled with informa- 
tion and suggestions helpful to police chiefs. 
When the next Year Book is distributed you 
will find it a storehouse of sound reasoning, 
and I know you will treasure it and re-read 
it often. 


I again wish to express my thanks to L. J. 
McEnnis and his staff for the comprehensive 
summary prepared for distribution on the 
morning of the final day of the Conference. 
In preparing such a voluminous report as 
the story of the Conference appearing in this 
issue, I lean heavily on Mac’s summary to 
fill in the gaps—because a fellow can’t be 
everywhere at once, and he and his staff 
catch what I miss—and prove a life saver. 


—Lou Smyth 











POLICE PROBLEMS OF 
THE ATOMIC AGE 





The “present status and future of Civil De. 
fense” brought forth some of the most informa- 
tive talks we have heard on the subject. Chief 
John D. Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., chairman 
of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee, acted 
as moderator. Members of the committee were: 
Philip D. Batson, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; Bernard C. Brannon, 
Chief of Police, Kansas City, Mo.; Col. Homer 
Garrison, Jr., Director, Texas Department of 
Public Safety, Austin, Texas; Michael J. Godfrey, 
Chief of Police, Hartford, Conn.; Joseph Kimsey, 
Chief of Police, Knoxville, Tenn.; Daniel S. C. 
Liu, Chief of Police, Honolulu, Hawaii; and James 
A. Pryde, Chief, Washington State Patrol, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 


Report Of The Committee On Civil Defense, by 
Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, California, 
Chairman: 

Early in 1954 after appointment of the Com- 
mittee and acceptance by all of its members, a 
letter was addressed by the Chairman to all Com- 
mittee members soliciting their comment for a 
program for the year. The majority of Com- 
mittee members responded and their comments 
were subsequently reviewed with FCDA officials 
in Washington, to be fitted into the federal pro- 
gram as appeared feasible. 

It has been the position of the Committee, which 
was reconfirmed by its members again this year, 
that its principal mission is to represent the As- 
sociation in matters concerning Civil Defense in 
cooperation with the Police Division Director of 
FCDA; to be interested in his activity; and to 
stand ready to assist him in any manner possible. 

During the year the Chairman was in touch 
with the Director of the Safety Office and the 
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THE POLICE CHORUS of Kansas City, Mo., 
participated in the opening ceremonies of the Con- 
ference and entertained at the seafood dinner for 
delegates at Lake Pontchartrain Beach. 




















Director of the Police Division of FCDA on many 
occasions. The Committee objective for consul- 
tation by mail or in person is desirable; to ar- 
range for a civil defense program for the Con- 
ference; and to be alert for any natural disaster 
situation which should be surveyed and reported 
to the Conference. 


In the summer of 1954 the Director of the Po- 
lice Division asked the Committee to review a 
proposed revision of FCDA Manual AG-10-1, en- 
titled ’Police Services,” and to comment on the 
proposed revisions. This was done by mail and 
just prior to the Conference the comments of the 
majority of the Committee were consolidated and 
forwarded to Director A. E. Kimberling. 

With the assistance of FCDA, the Department 
of Defense, and the Executive Secretary of IACP, 
a civil defense session has been developed. This 
will bring the Conference presentations which, 
as is reflected in the program, should be. of prac- 
tical interest in New Orleans. 


Gov. Val Peterson, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, Washington 
D. C., led off an afternoon of startling facts that 
kept the packed ballroom at close attention. Gov. 
Peterson spoke extemporaneously, making these 
points: 

The Communists have the ability now to attack 
America with atomic weapons. Because of this, 
Civil Defense is necessary. The Hydrogen Bomb 
has made the conception of shelters obsolete. 
Now the only way that we can survive is to dis- 
perse our urban population in advance of attack. 
Some cities already have run practice evacuations 
from their business districts. All cities should 
make similar plans. 

Because of the ability of our Air Force to, hit 
back in event of attack, Russia would probably 





MEMORIAL PLAQUE for IACP Headquar- 
ters, in memory of Mrs. Josie Broughton, is 
presented to President Hansson on behalf of Hon- 
orary President James M. Broughton by Col. C. 
W. Woodson, Virginia State Police, left. 





be unable to make another effort for some time. 
Thus the problem is to save enough of the popu- 
lation to keep the war effort going. 


Cities should plan an orderly withdrawal. Mem- 
bers of a family should not attempt to contact 
each ether but should immediately go to an ap- 
pointed place 25 to 40 miles outside of the central 
area. To facilitate traffic, only streets going 
out of town should be open. A plan should also 
be set up in order that local service and Civil 
Defense personnel may assist police in the evac- 
uation. 


The government is at present setting up a 
warning network of radar stations, but comple- 
tion is still 24 to 30 months away. It is hoped 
that this network will give cities from two to six 
hours notice. 


An atomic explosion has three effects: (1) the 
blast which produces a four mile radius of total 
destruction, severe damage for another four miles, 
and additional damage for about three more 
miles; (2) fire; and (3) radioactivity. 

Radioactivity produces the most serious after 
effects. When radioactive debris is blown into 
the air, wind currents can spread it over the 
countryside. It is here that the air raid shelter 
can furnish protection. Persons outside the total 
destruction area should take immediate shelter 
and stay there until told that it is safe to come 
out. 


Col. A. E. Kimberling, Director, Police Division, 
F. C. D. A., Washington, D. C.: Some of the gen- 
eral objectives of the Police Division F. C. D. A. 
are: 

To assure the maximum utilization of existing 
police resources of the nation in the overall civil 
defense program. 

To assist in developing police emergency oper- 
ational plans adequate to cope with serious dis- 
aster or civil defense emergency situations which 
can be expected to extend simultaneously over 
wide areas. 

To assure that sufficient numbers of volunteer 
auxiliaries or reserves are recruited and trained 
to supplement the regular forces so as to enable 
them to cope with the additional and expanded 
duties and responsibilities that will be required 
under serious disaster or emergency conditions. 

Col. Barnet W. Beers, Assistant for Civil De- 
fense, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Two major programs that will specifically re- 


. quire close teamwork between law enforcement 


agencies, the military, and the civil defense or- 
ganization, are ‘‘Conillum,” the short title for 
the control of illumination, and (2) the “bomb 
disposal” program (or explosive ordnance recon- 
naissance and disposal). 
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Objective of the CONILLUM plan is twofold: 
(1) to reduce “sky glow’—the towerlike shaft 
of light reflected from the normal lighting pat- 
tern of a modern city, which is visible at high 
altitudes—by seventy five percent, and (2) to 
reduce lighting in specified areas by 75 percent 
to minimize the danger of silhouetting vessels 
against coastal lights. This would eliminate need 
for complete blackouts with which the public be- 
came familiar during World War II. 


The problem of explosive ordnance reconnais- 
sance has been a civil defense assignment to law 
enforcement agencies from the very beginning 
of our civil defense program. 


There is the potential danger of clandestine 
introduction of atomic weapons into the United 
States by enemy agents. The specific respon- 
sibility of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
stems from the Atomic Energy Act and investi- 
gations of violations thereof. Police officials 
must be trained and alert for the function of de- 
tection and identification of atomic devices and 
prepared for prompt action in collaboration with 
the FBI and military disposal units, who are 
trained in and responsible for the disarming of 
such devices. 


Clifford W. Harvison, Assistant Commissioner, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Canada: 

The problems of Civil Defense and the ans- 
wers being attempted to these problems are much 
the same in Canada as in the United States. Such 
differences as do exist arise from the facts of 
geography and population. 


Canada covers a larger area than the United 
States with only approximately ten per cent of 
the population of this country. It is probable that 
our period of warning would be shorter than 
yours. 


Within the limits fixed by those considerations 
our planning is much the same as yours. The 
awesome task of overall planning rests with the 
Civil Defense Committee which comes under the 
Federal Government Deparment of National 
Health and Welfare. There is very close liaison 
between that body and the Chief Constables’ As- 
sociation of Canada and with all police forces. 
Police forums and classes have been held at the 
Civil Defense College, at Arnprior, Ontario, and 
exercises have been held at various points across 
Canada to study the problems and to plan the 
police part in them. 

We, as policemen, are concerned primarily with 
individuals, with people, with what makes them 
tick in this way and in that way and with why 
an increasing number of them seem to insist on 
ticking in the wrong way. Our many other in- 
terests—in machines, equipment, scientific de- 
velopments, techniques, administrative methods— 
are all subordinate to that primary concern with 
people. 
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INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE the Conferences 

included messages from, front row, l. to 7v., Lt. 
Col. Leon Lambert, deputy director of the Quebec 
Provincial Police, Montreal, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations; Naraichi Ta- 
naka, Osaka, Japan; Chief Constable John Chis- 
holm, Toronto, Ontario; and Chief Kiyoshi Shi- 
buya, Kobe, Japan. Back row, Chief Ying Ming 
Soo, Tokyo, Japan; and Deputy Commissioner C, 
W. Harvison, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


We are concerned because of a steadily increas- 
ing incidence of crime, for that increase which 
was formerly reflected chiefly in figures from 
large congested areas is now showing up in statis- 
tics from rural districts. We are concerned be- 
cause of an increase in crimes of violence, sexual 
crimes, juvenile delinquency. 

We know that tremendous advances have been 
made in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, so- 
ciology and education. Some attempts, many 
serious attempts, have been made to _ tap 
those fields for assistance in our police prob- 
lems—but the problems are still with us. I won- 
der if we have tapped those fields hard enough 
and if, on their part, the professionals in those 
fields have. extended every effort to help us in 
these truly nationally and internationally impor- 
tant matters. 

I wonder if there may have been a tendency on 
our part as policemen to regard professionals in 
those other fields as sort of kibitzers with an 
over-developed bent toward interference in mat- 
ters of law enforcement and toward the molly- 
coddling of criminals. I wonder if practitioners 
in those other fields have tended to regard us as 
a group of tough, hard-minded, insensitive people 
interested only in throwing as many citizens as 
nossible into the jail houses, without thought or 
interest in matters of prevention, rehabilitation 
and cure. 

Both views are clearly wrong, but if they have 
existed to any extent they may have been partly 
responsible for our failure to come up with bet- 
ter answers than we have produced so far. 
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Proposed new methods must be examined from a 
viewpoint of practicability and with full reali- 
zation that our first responsibility is toward the 
protection of the non-criminal public—but we 
should be very willing to examine and explore 
new methods and should in fact be in the fore- 
front of efforts to find them. 


Could we not attempt to devise means by which 
our police experience, with our knowledge of, 
and our views on, these problems, would be care- 
fully documented and then placed before whatever 
professional or scientific group or groups may 
be able to come up with some assistance. These 
are not purely police problems. They are im- 
portant to every member of our communities but 
I think it is a police responsibility to push and 
prod for help whenever we may find it. Our ef- 





R-DAY—on Sunday morning, September 26. 
In the foreground is Captain Alvin Rankin, New 
Orleans Police Department, who headed the regis- 
tration committee and greeted each registrant, 
from early morning *til late evening, explaining 
contents of the program packet. 


forts to tap the professional and scientific fields 
should be constant and should not await pressure 
on us. 


Carroll P. Hungate, Captain MC, USNR-R, 
Senior Medical Officer, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Olathe, Kansas: 


The development of nuclear weapons with in- 
creased destructive power is advancing more rap- 
idly than Civil Defense and Disaster planning. 
The extensive destruction produced by 1954 mod- 
el A-bombs and hydrogen devices has changed the 
philosophy of Civil Defense in both the planning 
and operational phases. It is necessary that all 
of us interested in disaster planning widen our 
perspective concerning what is necessary to mini- 
mize the effects of military attack and disaster. 
We must broaden our horizon and view disaster 








planning on a more personalized basis and area- 
wise. 


It was once thought that the physician belonged 
to the most important group in the Civil Defense 
organization. With dispersal of populations as 
the present philosophy, no other group—not the 
fireman, the sanitary engineer or the physician— 
no, not even the military, can do as much to re- 
duce the enemy’s intended effect of bomb drop- 
ping as the peace officer. Therefore, if there is 
to be an attack, the peace officer must be pre- 
pared. And whether the attack comes without 
warning—and it isn’t a violation of security to 
offer even money that this is the expectancy as 
this is written—or whether the Air Defense Com- 
mand gives the target cities two hours’ notice, 
is pertinent because it poses two entirely different 
problems for the peace officer. 


The direction of all thought concerning the role 
of the peace officer turns on the crucial question 
of the length of the warning period. For the 
peace officer in any one of the 92 target cities, 
the length of warning means life itself. Urban 
analyses made by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration show that, if a bomb of medium in- 
tensity is dropped on one of these cities during 
daytime business hours, one out of two police 
officers would be killed by the initial blast in 
most cities. There would be great destruction 
of your police stations and vehicles. In such a 
case, providing police protection and traffic con- 
trol would fall upon the remnants of the local 
police department. In the event of such an en- 
ormous number of casualties, traffic control 
would be of prime importance in bringing physi- 
cians from other areas. Many states have made 
treaties between each other to take care of the 
legal requirements resulting from mutual aid. 
Thus, it would be imprudent for any peace officer 





‘ 


TROUBLE-SHOOTERS—to handle any crisis 
from missing speakers to banquet menus—are, 
from right to left, Host Chief J. L. Scheuering, 
President Carl F. Hansson, Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike, First Vice President I. B. Bruce, 
and Chief U. E. Baughman, U. S. Secret Service. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS—serving ex officio as 
the Nominating Committee: seated, l. to r., Mi- 
chael F. Morrissey, chief special agent, The Pull- 
man Comrany, Chicago; Retired Supt. George 
Reyer, New Orleans; Chief Emile E. Bugnon, 
Wood Ridge, N. J. Standing, left, Chief John M. 
Glea on, Greenwich, Conn., and Col. Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., director, Texas Department of Public 
Safety. Past Presidents attending but not in the 
photo were Superintendent Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 
Wilmington, Del., and T. P. Sullivan, aide to the 
Governor, Springfield, Il. 


in any locality to ignore the possibility that he 
would either have an influx of traffic into his 
rural area or that some members of the state 
police system would not be flown into other parts 
of the country on a few hours’ notice, whether he 
consented to such a journey or not. In dispers- 
ing the populations from metropolitan areas, 
peace officers would be required to know the traf- 
fic pattern of the Civil Defense organization. It 
will require many auxiliary policemen to reassure 
the public and to see that populations are evacu- 
ated rapidly and a safe distance from the target 
city. Emergency stations for the care of casual- 
ties will have to be set up, and peace officers will 
be required to control the traffic in the vicinity 
of these emergency stations. It is quite possible 
that a goodly share of urban hospitals will not 
survive the initial attack and suburban hospitals, 
and emergency medical facilities in schoolhouses 
and public buildings, will be swamped within an 
hour after a bombing. Without adequate police 
supervision, working in these improvised estab- 
lishments will be impossible. 
Use of Police From Outside Areas 

What are the duties of peace officers who live 
nearby, say in a small town seventy-five miles 
from the target area? The likelihood is good that 
many county sheriffs and local police officers will 
be responsible for the mobilization of mobile sup- 
port units within the county. Jointly, county 
sheriffs and State Highway Patrol officers would 
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be further responsible for the movement of per- 
sonnel and vehicles comprising mobile support 
battalions to the headquarters of the State High- 
way Patrol for a given district, and then to move 
that battalion to the periphery of the target cities. 
Some peace officers may be left at home to pre- 
pare for the deluge of dispersed people entering 
his town within 24 hours after the bomb falls. 
Every peace officer within 300 miles of an im- 
portant city should consider this possibility when 
contemplating his personal role in Civil Defense. 
From the plans for various areas of this country 
that I have seen, and from what I know of the 
hardening philosophy guiding this plan, it is un- 
likely that more than a few—in some places 
only one—peace officers would be left behind to 
care for the influx of dispersed people. 


Because there won’t be enough peace officers 
for adequate traffic control in the immediate 
disaster area, whether they are transported from 
miles away and no matter how long the warning, 
it is imperative, therefore, that the individual 
peace officer reappraise his abilities in the light 
of the enormous demands to be thrust upon him 
in the event of an attack. The number of aux- 
iliary police to be trained should be determined. 
Should there be a two-hour warning, it is esti- 
mated that most peace officers could control the 
traffic involved in dispersal and still survive. 
This, of course, makes the picture somewhat 
brighter, if, indeed, there is really any bright 
side to this brutal reality. Such an advance 
warning is possible, even probable, in a year or 
so, in the opinion of those whom we expect to 
know. 


Police Communications 


John A. Lyddy, Superintendent of Police, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Chairman Communications 
Committee: 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF POLICE RADIO 
SYSTEMS. This matter of private ownership of 
police radio systems or leasing and maintenance 
by private companies is still a very important 
and controversial matter. Your Committee in 
the report submitted at our last annual confer- 
ence had no specific recommendations to make 
in this important matter nor does it have one at 
this writing. We do think it expedient to requote 
some of the language used in last year’s report, 
as follows: “Your Committee feels they should 
make some commentaries on the subject and again 
without any definite recommendation. There is 
no doubt that our respective radio systems have 
become the nerve centers of our police operations. 
Should the police lose control] of such a vital part 
of their operation as radio? Should we consider 
the important thought of the possibility of strike 
interuptions and standardized routine mainten- 
ance in thinking of this important problem? These 
and other kindred thoughts, many not within the 
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Keep holiday shoppers “on the move” with— 





“METER STUFFERS” are a real headache during the 
holidays. And that’s when Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
really shine. They’re the simple, dependable and effi- 
cient way to keep cars moving in and out of metered 
parking areas on time... to give every shopper a chance 
to park. 

Yes, there’s no match for this job-proved three-wheeler 
on parking patrol. The mounted officer has an unob- 
structed view of the meters . . . and a clear shot for 
marking tires. 

Join the thousands of communities that help mer- 
chants and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered 
areas on time. With the compactly designed, sturdily- 
built Harley-Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy 
uninterrupted, dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your 
dealer’s or write us today for complete information. 


HARLEY-DaAvipson Moror Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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possession of your Committee, should be a part 
of your thinking.” 

A very good paper was presented by Colonel 
Edwin L. White, Chief of Safety and Special Ra- 
dio Services Bureau of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, to the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers’ Conference, recently held 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and captioned, 
“Rights vs. Responsibilities.” We would com- 
mend this pamphlet to your reading. Mr. Les 
Spillane and Colonel White, both members of the 
F. C. C. Commission, have made several speeches, 
pointing out that the responsibility and the au- 
thority for the operation of police systems rests 
in hands of the police, and this leasing program 
does not relieve the licensee from any responsi- 
bility. In general, the F. C. C. provided independ- 
ent channels and independent licensing for the 
police because the police insisted that wholly con- 
trolled, integrated systems operation was essential 
to efficient police control. Certainly in our think- 
ing we should give due consideration to the ex- 
perience and thoughts of these men. 


CHANNEL SPLITTING. Your Committee in 
its report respectfully submitted last year out- 
lined the purpose of and reason for the so-called 
channel splitting. Channel splitting has some dis- 
advantages, such as more rigid equipment re- 
quirements, some degradation of reception, and 
limitations to the flexibility of operation now en- 
joyed. On the other hand, it would tend to double 
the number of mobile radio telephone channels in 
the frequency band involved. Again, we recom- 
mend that the police of the nation should not go 
to narrower or split channels until the congestion 
of the police channels within the present police 
bands makes the move absolutely necessary in 
problem areas. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. The definite trend estab- 
lishing the change from 6-volt to 12-volt storage 
battery power sources in automobiles poses a 
problem of transition in many police radio sys- 
tems. In anticipation of the problem, manufac- 
turers have provided models of equipment which 
will operate on 6 or 12 volts interchangeably. 
Systems equipped with this universal unit will 
have no problem, but there is no simple solution 
for the operation of the older type 6-volt unit 
on 12-volt supplies. A 12 to 6-volt adapter is 
available, and this device, placed in a 12-volt car, 
will operate standard 6-volt units. A few such 
units in a fleet will help to ease the problem of 
transition. Mixed fleet operation with both 6 
and 12-volt supplies poses the most difficult prob- 
lem, and the universal 6-12 unit is the only com- 
pletely satisfactory answer. It appears that the 
operation of 6-volt units on a 12-volt supply will 
prove to be uneconomical and undesirable for the 
long haul, and complete conversion of fleet oper- 
ation to 12-volts will require a change to new 
radio equipment. Your Committee recommends 
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that when preparing your respective budgets for 
the purchase of new radio equipment you make 
certain that equipment purchased can be easily 
converted to 12-volt operation. 


NEW FREQUENCY IN PUBLIC SAFETY 
RADIO SERVICES. Citing a frequent require- 
ment of public safety radio licensees for radio 
circuits to provide miscellaneous control opera- 
tions as well as to permit the handling of relative- 
ly low priority voice communications, which can- 
not be handled on regularly assigned service fre- 
quencies, the F. C. C. has listed the frequency 
27.255 megacycles in the public safety rules as 
being available for such purposes, effective Au- 
gust 2, 1954. In connection with the use of this 
frequency, the City of Chicago’s Department of 
Streets and Electricity has filed with the Com- 
mission an application, which, if approved by the 
F. C. C., could pave the way for a radio-controlled 
traffic light network regulating the flow of vehi- 
cular and pedestrian traffic across 3,000 city in- 
tersections. 


SUB-MINIATURE RECEIVERS. Progress has 
been made in research and development of sub- 
miniature receivers. Last year at our annual 
conference your Committee demonstrated one of 
these pocket-sized receivers. In the way of fur- 
ther progress, there has been developed a selec- 
tive-calling, one-way-signalling radio facility func- 
tioning on regular paging frequency. This is a 
new feature of selective calling which will enable 
one-way radio paging officers to carry a 7-ounce 
battery radio receiver, about the size of a king- 
size cigarette pack, in the pocket, and which will 
respond only to the individual officer’s coded sig- 
nal, notifying him, by a tone actuated sound or 
alarm, of the message directed to him. These 
receivers will be operative continuously while in 
use, as compared with present one-way receivers, 
which are of the push-to-listen type and are turn- 
ed on only’while an officer is listening for his 
coded call number. 


TRANSISTORS. Development has been realized 
of a transistor, which in its experimental stage 
has operated at 440,000,000 cycles, higher in fre- 
quency than any transistor yet known. Scientists 
foresee use of the new transistor in portable ra- 
dio sets, the transcontinental radio relay system, 
and submarine telephone and television cable re- 
peaters. Used in military equipment, the labora- 
tories say, the device can be of tremendous value 
to national defense. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEES FOR COMMIS: 
SION’S LICENSING AND SIMILAR ACTIV- 
ITIES. This is covered in public notice No. 1305, 
dated January 28, 1954, and had for its purpose 
the authority to be extended to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to charge a license fee 
for radio stations and operators throughout the 
United States, including police. Your Committee 
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POLICE TAPE RECORDER and 


INVESTIGATION UNIT 


FAUROT No. 840 






Designed Exclusively for 


POLICE WORK 


INSTALL YOUR OWN C 





, 


ea 


ONFIDENTIAL HOOK-UP 


Simply plug it into a permanent hook-up with your 


Interrogation Room, Cell Block, Detention Room, etc. 


Use it also as a PORTABLE for outside work. 

Manual controls insure Fool-Proof operation and true 
voice reproduction. 

Microphone for desk and conference work has a special 
extension cord. 

The concealment microphone is for distant pick-ups. 

Headphones afford silent monitoring and reception. 

Listen to conversations with or without recording same. 

Records only what you want by headphone monitoring. 

Public Address control will amplify pick-ups with or 
without recording. 


Two telephone pick-up methods are provided for police 
work, 

Up to two hours may be recorded on one spool. 

Two recording speeds—334” and 7/2” per second. 

Tape may be erased and reused over and over again. 


Fast forward and rewind insures 
speed in locating points of con- Price $395: 
Complete 


versation on tape. 
Electronic devices and starters for 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


use with the above are available 
on special order. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 














GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS—The wn- 
usually fine press coverage of the Conference was 
due to the cooperation and interest of many press 
representatives, including, from lI. to .r., Wilton Al- 
len, of the New Orleans Times-Picayune; Bill 
Williamson, Collier’s; Mario Fallon and Mark 
Hepler, New Orleans Item; and Paul S. Schreiber, 
New Orleans Police Department. 


began its work immediately, and through their 
efforts every Senator and Congressman through- 
out these United States was contacted, as well as 
other mediums of interest to the police of the na- 
tion. Letters were dispatched to the Federal 
Communications Commission, and a copy of the 
letter from your Committee is made a part of 
this report. The latest information we have on 
this matter is that it has been tabled by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for at least a 
year. Future Committees should give attention 
to this matter so that the interest of the police 
shall be protected. 

ASSOCIATED POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 
OFFICERS. Your Committee is naturally de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the knowledge of 
the individual members of the Associated Police 
Communications Officers, and the result of their 
discussions, such as the conference recently held 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Your Committee 
is indeed appreciative of these services and in- 
terest. The members of the APCO are dedicated 
to a true exemplification of loyalty to their su- 
periors, the respective executive heads of the po- 
lice departments of our nation. Your Committee 
believes it of importance to include in this report 
some of the action taken at the recent convention 
of APCO. 

Request of the APCO has been made to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
publish a separate directory for police subscribers 
using Teletype-Writer Exchange Service (TWX). 
The Telephone Company has agreed to prepare 
such a directory and has also agreed to revise 
their existing directory, separating police agen- 
cies from other government agency listings. 

Arrangements by APCO are being made for 
the distribution of TWX operations and proce- 
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dures manual, for the purpose of attempting to 
standardize TWX procedure throughout the Unit- 
ed States. This is as a result of their resolution 
passed at their 1953 conference suggesting the 
installation of TWX machines at all State Police 
or Highway Patrol Headquarters. In addition 
to this, there is in preparation a brochure out- 
lining the advantages of a nation-wide TWX net- 
work, which will be mailed or delivered in person 
to the commanding officers of each State Police 
or Highway Patrol not presently subscribing to 
this service. Incidentally, since the rendition of 
the last report of your Committee, several new 
TWX stations have been installed. Your Com- 
mittee is strong in the belief that this system of 
communication should be greatly expanded, and 
particularly State Police Departments in all of 
our states of the union should have this installa- 
tion. 


Action was taken at the APCO Conference to 
approve a proposal asking the F. C. C. to reassign 
part of the 88-108 megacycle F. M. broadcasting 
band for police use, particularly for point-to-point 
use, and another to request the Commission for 
frequency space for point-to-point radio com- 
munication to replace the 72-76 band, now render- 
ed virtually useless in some areas through protec- 
tion of television channels. 


Another program endorsed at the APCO Con- 
ference was the inclusion of drafting of a pros- 
pectus for distribution to the central police agency 
of each state not accessible by wire service, set- 
ting forth the potential merits of the Teletype- 
Writer Service, explaining the part wire service 
can play in the over-all communications systems, 
citing the low rental expense and the fact that 
additional costs are based on phone charges simi- 
lar to long-distance phones, bringing out that the 
costs apply only at the point of message origin, 
and highlighting the speed of long distance, rapid 
transmission of the written word. 

The APCO Public Safety Communications Plan- 
ning Committee will petition the F. C. C. for the 
additional frequencies, and to give further study 
to a plan asking the F. C. C. to permit split chan- 
nel operation on police mobile frequencies in the 
42 me. 


RADAR SPEED METERS. Your Committee 
recommends that the Federal Communications 
Commission establish a frequency for Radar Speed 
Meters on a permanent basis rather than on the 
present experimental basis. The assignment of 
such a frequency need not be exclusive to the 
police service but may be assigned to any service 
using Radar Speed Meters. 


SURVEY OF FREQUENCIES. Your Com- 
mittee, realizing that a period of ten years have 
elapsed. since the Federal Communications Com- 
mission requested the establishment of the Radio 
Technical Planning Board, for the reallocation of 

















frequencies for the safety services, and appreci- 
ating the fact that this service has greatly ex- 
panded, with the demand for additional frequen- 
cies and changes thereto, strongly recommend 
that a survey be made of the whole spectrum allo- 
cated for police use. 


Police Cooperation 


Col. George Mingle, Superintendent, Ohio High- 
way Patrol, Chairman Committee on Federal, 
State and Local Cooperation: 


Cooperation between local, state and federal 
agencies is the key of the law enforcement pro- 
fession to efficiently and successfully carry out 
the delegated responsibility of preventing crim- 
inals from committing crimes and preventing 
people from becoming criminals. Complete co- 
operation between all existing law enforcement 
agencies is the one method we have at our immedi- 
ate disposal by which we may more effectively 
fight lawlessness—whether it concerns crime or 
traffic. 

Organized crime—the underworld, syndicated 
crime, or by whatever name one wishes to desig- 
nate it—is successful only because it adheres to 
a code of mutual assistance and protection. The 
underworld ignores constituted law. It regards 
it as a common enemy. One. big reason for the 
flourish of organized crime is its solidarity and 
stoical silence when confronted with legal investi- 
gation. 

It would serve the purpose of law enforcement 
to greater advantage if law enforcement agents 
and agencies were as reticent as the underworld 
to discuss its affairs publicly and carelessly. 
There have been many instances where some law 
enforcement agents or agencies have disclosed 
information which has proven of value and bene- 
fit to organized crime. 


Intelligence provided the underworld by some 
law enforcement agents or agencies is perhaps 
one of the reasons why mutual cooperation in the 
law enforcement profession has not materialized 
as it should. Failure of such cooperation handi- 
caps law enforcement generally and gives great 
aid and comfort to the underworld. It permits 
criminals to move about nationally and even inter- 
nationally with comparative immunity. It con- 
tributes to the success of the underworld, which 
is revealed in the ever-increasing millions of dol- 
lars which syndicated crime controls and the 
power such limitless funds command. 


Many instances can be cited where mutual trust 
and assistance have solved crimes and brought 
the perpetrators to ultimate justice. Conversely, 
we can cite many instances—although in the mi- 
nority—where lack of cooperation and mutual 
trust has resulted in the failure of law enforce- 
ment to solve crimes, thereby permitting the crim- 
inals to escape justice. 
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Strongly favored is a membership drive during 
the forthcoming year, headed in each state by a 
committee of three or more law enforcement 
heads who are now active members in the IACP, 
It is recommended that this committee make per- 
sonal contacts with enforcement officials in key 
cities to build up greater representation in the 
Association. With greater representation, we 
could then proceed more rapidly with the already 
formulated plans for greater uniformity in law 
enforcement methods. 

Pursuant to the recommendations made by the 
1953 Committee on Federal, State and Local Co- 
operation, it is recommended that an IACP Co- 
ordinating Committee be appointed in each state 
for the purpose of spearheading efforts for more 
uniform city and states laws and the development 
of closer state and local operations. 

In the traffic field, the Traffic Division of the 
IACP has made an outstanding contribution to- 
ward greater uniformity and cooperation. We 
feel that there should be a follow-up on the pre- 
viously made recommendation of the 1952 Com- 
mittee on Federal, State and Local Cooperation 
to establish a Criminal Division of the IACP for 
the same general purposes in the field of criminal 
enforcement. 

The Committee also suggests that thought be 
given to the formation of a Territorial Section 
of the IACP. This section would function simi- 
lar to the State and Provincial Section and be 
composed of members in all of the Territories of 
the United States and other member nations of 
the IACP. It is suggested that the Territorial 
Section be coordinated by a Territorial Chairman 
who would submit annual recommendations each 
year at the Annual IACP Conference. 





FINE ENTERTAINMENT 











Lovely and gracious little Mrs. Joseph L. Scheu- 
ering, as chairman of the Ladies Committee, and 
Major A. P. Blancher, in charge of entertainment, 
kept the visitors busy at all times the sessions of 
the 61st Conference were adjourned. 

Sunday evening, before the opening of the 
Conference, a reception and refreshments were 
arranged in the Tulane room at the Jung Hotel. 
Everybody went. 

Monday evening the Seafood Supper at the 
Pontchartrain Beach was the scene of an over- 
flow crowd. The Carnival Ball, Krewe of Al- 
pheus, at the Municipal Auditorium was the high 
point of Tuesday evening, and Wednesday night 
closed the events with the banquet. 

For the ladies there was a bus tour of New 
Orleans, with luncheon at the City Park; Tues- 
day a walking tour of the French Quarter was 
featured, with luncheon at noon; and Wednesday, 
the ladies were taken on a Mississippi River har- 
bor boat trip, with luncheon aboard the steamer. 
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Motorola 


had it built-in a year ago 


A growing number of automobile manufacturers are changing from 6 to 12 volt 
electrical systems. Motorola 2-way radio now gives you built-in protection against 
expensive obsolescence should any part of your fleet be affected by this trend. 


WHAT IT IS — It’s truly universal 6/12V equip- 
ment—2-way radio that can be interchanged in 
mixed 6 and 12-volt fleets without modification of 
power supplies, jumpers, plugs, connectors, cables 
or switches. When re-installing in a 12-volt car, no 
cable replacement is required. It is so foolproof 
that you can safely make changeovers in the dark 
without worry of burning out tubes or damaging 
a power supply. 


FEATURES—The all-vibrator power supply attains 
over 70% power conversion efficiency with a result- 
ant power drain reduction of up to 40%—for more 
power per unit size per ampere drain than any 
other sets on the market —all this, plus the superior 
performance of Motorola’s famous Sensicon with 
guaranteed permanent selectivity and seven other 
exclusive features. 


ACCEPTANCE — Again anticipating the trends, 
Motorola offers freedom from obsolescence, and 
superior performance at lower cost. You can easily 
see and hear the difference—greater signal 
strength, more audio power, longer battery and 
generator life, lower maintenance costs. You get 
all this in Motorola’s truly universal 6/12-volt 
mobile units—available in the following classes: 


e 25-54 mc., 25-30 and 50-60 watts R.F. output 
e 144-174 mc., 10 and 25 watts R.F. output 
e 450-470 mc., 18-20 watt R.F. output 


Here is a partial list of Motorola 2-way Radio customers who 
have 6/2 volt interchangeable mobile units— 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLICE DEPTS: 


State of Connecticut City of Miami Kansas City Police Dept. 
City of Chicago State of Florida State of Nebraska 
State of Michigan City of Tulsa Pasadena Police Dept. 


State of Indiana 


Motorola ¢-way Radio 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, Ill. + Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

















PINPOINTING THE | 





CRIME PROBLEM 








This phase of the conference, held on Tuesday 
morning, featured some exceptional addresses. 
Chief Robert V. Murray of Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the committee on juvenile delin- 
quency, was moderator of the session. 


Chief Murray’s Committee Report (in part): 

Everyone engaged in law enforcement recog- 
nizes that the problem of the juvenile offender is 
one of increasing significance. Without any 
elaborate compilation of statistics we can agree 
that more serious offenses are being committed 
by persons in the juvenile age groups, and that 
the age at which juveniles come into conflict with 
the law is gradually lowering. I believe we can 
further agree that the general citizenry of our 
country, particularly in our larger cities, have 
become increasingly conscious of the juvenile 
problem, sometimes almost to the point of hys- 
teria. Citizen concern has been indicated through 
the establishment and expansion of youth pro- 
grams throughout the country, the creation of a 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project under the 
supervision of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the comprehensive investigation of the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Judi- 
ciary of the U. S. Senate under the chairmanship 
of Senator Hendrickson. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in the December 1953 
issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 
stated, in part, the following: ““The juvenile crime 
problem has reached a point where it calls for 
a clear and unsentimental analysis of the offenses 
being committed by minors. The large number 
of children just beginning to reach the minimum 
delinquency age foreshadows a dangerous situ- 
ation within a few years unless something is done 
to reduce the high crime rate prevalent in this 
segment of our society. The offenses being com- 
mitted by minors are serious crimes, not the pranks 
of adolescent children. The gravity of most of 
them is obvious if the observer simply places him- 
self or a member of his own family in the position 
of the. victim.” 

At this point we should note that no one in the 
law enforcement profession feels that corporal 
punishment is a sure and certain cure-all for 
every phase of delinquency, but many of us do 
not agree with the manner in which the conduct 
of repeated juvenile offenders is often condoned. 
There certainly must exist some rational middle 
course that can be followed. 

Truancy and petty theft committed by under- 
privileged youths can to some extent be under- 
stood, but the wanton and malicious damage to 
public and private property is hard to explain. 
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Yet, there is no evidence that there is any wave 
of malicious damage by youthful vandals wanton- 
ly smashing the property of their own parents 
and guardians. This would rather indicate that 
these delinquents do recognize some line of de- 
marcation, otherwise such acts would be commit- 
ted in their own homes, but we know how long 
that would be permitted. 

Here are some of the conclusions arrived at 
as the causes of juvenile delinquency and I think 
they further point out to us that this problem 
must be a matter for the entire community, not 
for any one group or agency: 

1. BAD COMPANIONSHIP. This means in 
most cases being forced into companionship with 
older children who have known tendencies to- 
ward delinquency. 

2. DECLINING RESPECT FOR ALL AU- 
THORITY. In the majority of these cases the 
child is but aping adult persons with whom he 
lives or associates. 

3. LACK OF HOME SUPERVISION. This is 
due to death, separation, desertion or divorce of 
either or both parents. 

4. LACK OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION. This has been greatly alleviated 
lately by reason of a resurgence of religious faith 
brought on by world conditions. 

5. LACK OF ADEQUATE PUNISHMENT. 
There is often a lack of cooperation between the 
police and juvenile court authorities to see. that 
punishment for the juvenile offender is commen- 
surate with the act committed. The results are 
a decline in respect by juveniles for both the 
court and the police. 

6. EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHER AND FaA- 
THER. This leaves the child to its own devices 
during the day and in a number of cases nightly 
also. 

7. NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY OF CRIME 
NEWS. Through no intention on the part of the 
newspaper the juvenile is made aware of various 
crimes that have been committed by adults and 
other juveniles and the resultant court adjudi- 
cations that stimulate desires. 

8. RADIO TELEVISION AND MOVIE PRO- 
GRAMS. A number of these programs tend to 
educate the young minds in criminal techniques. 
To these could be added the so called ‘Crime 
Comic Books.” 

9. MONEY MADNESS. This is called vividly 
to mind upon the full realization that all activities 
of our modern civilization have a dollar sign as 
the motivating factor. 

10. COURT PROCEDURE. The cooperation 
of police and prosecutors in preventing unneces- 
sary delays in court procedures will do much to- 
ward bostering the public’s confidence in our 
court system and in law enforcement. 

11. HANGOUTS. Those questionable places of 
rendezvous frequented by youths and teen-aged 
girls in each community. 
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Holster guns 
with target-sight 
accuracy 


COLT 
“THREE-FIFTY-SEVEN”’ 
.357 Magnum; 
.38 Special 


$89.50 


List Price 


Ammunition: 


A heavy-duty arm with the highest rated 
muzzle velocity and impact attained in a 
handgun, regardless of caliber. 
Specifications: Lengths of Barrel: 4” and 6”. 
Length overall: with 4” barrel, 9%”; with 6” 
barrel, 1144’. Weight: with 4” barrel, 36 ozs.; 
with 6” barrel, 39 ozs. Sights: Colt ACCRO rear 
sight, adjustable; front sight, quick-draw ramp 
type, %” wide. Stocks: full-checkered walnut, 
square butt. Hammer: fast-cocking, wide spur, 
checkered. Trigger and back strap: grooved. 
Finish: Dual-tone blue. 


@ 
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NEW 1954 MODELS 


Each of these new guns was designed especially to give 
you target-sight accuracy in a holster-free sidearm. Both 
have all the famous Colt safety features, smooth Colt action 
and rugged Colt construction. Both are absolutely 
dependable under all conditions. Choose either and you 


will have a superb arm for law enforcement. 





COLT 
“TROOPER’’ 
.38 Special, Mid-Range or H.S. 
.22 Long Rifle, Regular or H.S. 


$71 .05 


List Price 


Ammunition: 


An excellent gun, especially where service 
arms are used in match target competition. 
Specifications: Length of Barrel: 4’. Length over- 
all: 91%". Weight: .22L.R., 37 ozs.; .38 Special, 
34 ozs. Sights: Colt ACCRO rear sight, adjustable; 
front sight, quick-draw ramp type, %” wide. 
Stocks: checkered walnut, square butt. Finish: 
Dual-tone blue. 





elevation adjustment, one 


free blade. 





ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS! 


Y%" standard, designed to give you a far 
more accurate sighting plane. Reor: Colt 
ACCRO is inlet into the frame, won't get out 
eS of adjustment. Simple, positive windage and 


minute 


Front: glare-proof, ramp type with holster- 






clicks. . 








ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER — 
OR WRITE DIRECT FOR CATALOG, 
PRICE SHEET, AND PURCHASE FORMS. 


COLT’S 





A Colt will never let you down... 
that’s why it’s 
the arm of law and order! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1011 Van Dyke Avenue, Hartford 15, Connecticut 











12. RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUTH. The 
sad lack of any real responsibilities or ‘duties that 
are usually associated with family life. 

13. RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. The ur- 
gent need of more and better recreational facili- 
ties for the growing children of the community 
to allow for the expending of youthful energy in 
proper channels. 

14. HOUSING PROJECT PROBLEM. These 
modern urban housing units tend to place hun- 
dreds of families into a tight area wherein a se- 
rious problem has arisen as to schooling, shop- 
ping and most important of all, recreational facil- 
ities for the young. These are non-existent in 
many cases and the young are forced to seek their 
companions and recreation under undesirable con- 
ditions. 


The Story Of Statistics 


A. E. Leonard, Chief of Crime Statistics Sec- 
tion, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

According to the reports sent us in Washington 
during the first half of this year, major crime 
totaled well over the one million mark for the 
first six months of 1954, and it is still going up. 

It frequently helps us appreciate the magni- 
tude of a problem such as this if we consider it 
in terms of frequency averages. Thus, while the 
membership of the IACP is gathered here in New 
Orleans for a little more than three days at our 
61st annual conference, 24,000 major crimes will 
be added to the rising totals. While we attend this 
convention, 135 people in the United States will 
be feloniously slain, 185 women will be raped and 
about 1,000 other persons will be the victims of an 
assault with ‘a dangerous weapon, according to 
the frequency patterns established during the first 
six months. While we are here at this convention, 
750 persons will be robbed, 5,600 places will be 
burglarized, 2,300 cars will be stolen in addition 
to 14,000 other thefts of one type or another. 

Crime figures for the first half of 1954 were 
up 8.5 per cent over the same period last year, 
and it is little comfort indeed to endeavor to ex- 
plain it away by showing that during this period 
the population of the country increased two per 
cent. The fact remains that police agencies under 
your command the first half of 1954 had 6,000 
more hold-ups to investigate, 30,000 more bur- 
glaries and 55,000 more larcenies reported for 
police attention than during January-June, 1953. 

Here then is the broad picture, perhaps not 
pinpointed but certainly standing out in bold re- 
lief. Crime is up eight and one half per cent— 
population up two per cent; police strength—no 
increase. In fact, the actual effective strength, 
if anything, has declined, for again last year an- 
other substantial group of communities reduced 
the length of policemen’s work week. 

Back to the pinpointing. Let’s put the crime 
trends in more critical focus. 
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CRIME TRENDS, JANUARY-JUNE, 


) 
Negligent manslaughter _....................... - 3.9 
vg | OS re coc eae - 23 
PUNE AP | 2 a a ee Ls - 1.9 
Aggraved assault ................ . ...n0 change 
CO ES 2 es + 0.9 
TS TES ETE 1 9.0 
Burglary ......-...... pf ee SET: 1.13.2 
OUEOTe ee... ee oA 120.4 
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On the one hand, then, the cold facts indicate 
that in numerical strength alone law enforcement 
is not keeping pace with the times. On the other 
hand, the police of this nation as a professional 
group have more than held their ground. The 
crime volume went up in 19538, but so did the 
number of crimes cleared by arrest. 


One area I think particularly worthy of special 
attention here is the general predatory categories 
of robbery and burglary. These crimes are re- 
lated to a degree. They are substantially more 
serious than the casual larceny of a bicycle, for 
example, and differ from simple theft at least to 
the extent that robbery and burglary have the 
common characteristic of a somewhat formal un- 
dertaking after ample prior consideration of the 
gravity of the consequences of being caught. 


In 1953 these classifications led the entire field 
with a more than eight per cent rise registered 
for each, and now during the first half of 1954 
the sharpest increases reported by your depart- 
ments were again burglary, 13 per cent, and rob- 
bery, 20 per cent. 


Now this type of thing interests people and it 
is properly public information; but it is only half 
the story. The public should be informed on what 
your departments are doing about it. Here you 
can point with understandable pride to the fact 
that while the number of robberies and burglaries 
committed showed an eight per cent increase for 
the year 1953, at the same time the number of 
burglaries cleared by arrest rose nine per cent 
and the robberies solved by arrest of the offender 
jumped 20 per cent. This clearly shows that you 
have recognized the problem and are doing some- 
thing about it. 


Looking a little closer at this crime problem, 
we find that the average robber obtains $222 per 
“mugging” or “hold-up.” He is most often 18 
years of age, and nearly one-fifth of them are 
younger than that. 

The burglary loot is $163 on the average, and 
the typical offender is 15 or 16 years old. About 
one-half of all of them are juveniles. 

This kind of information, if available to the 
people of your communities, aids in offsetting the 
tendency of some to lay the blame for high crime 
figures at the doorstep of the police. Should there 
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be a substantial crime increase in a given com- 
munity or even one particularly vicious offense, 
some citizen will surely become inspired with 
newly acquired sagacity and demand a reorgani- 
zation of the local police. Or, some wellmeaning 
reformer friends may attribute in some occult 
fashion a recent brutal slaying to the fact that 
the police are riding two men in a car—or one in 
a car—or that the patrolmen are riding instead 
of walking or to the fact that the Chief of Detec- 
tives was on vacation. 

Unfortunately, too many people consider crime 
as a charge against the police themselves rather 
than a social misfortune to be shared by the com- 
munity as a whole. We all agree that the size, 
training and general efficiency of a police de- 
partment do have an effect on the local crime 
picture but these are only a few of the many 
factors affecting the extent of crime. There are 
some who would not steal even if there were no 
police at all and there are others who will murder 
or rob in the very shadow of a precinct station. 
Nevertheless, we will agree that certain crimes 
are considered preventable because the presence 
of police patrols; public relations programs and 
the like will deter the efforts of some to violate 
the law, just as educational programs will tend 
to reduce fires in a community. But an outbreak 
of fires rarely prompts a series of charges of 
inefficiency against a fire department, an out- 
break of influenza is not seized upon as an in- 
dication for a needed shake-up of the health de- 
partment, and, similarly, the blame for an un- 
usually heavy trash accumulation is not laid at 
the doorstep of the sanitary branch of the local 
government unless these public services (1) fail 
to recognize candidly the size and nature of the 
problem, and (2) fail to attack the problem with 
prompt and effective action. 

Much of the impulsive reaction on the part of 
the public to a rise in crime totals may be attrib- 
utable to the widespread lack of knowledge of the 
underlying causes of crime. For that reason it 
behooves all of us to make available to the public 
complete information on the extent and fluctu- 
ation of crime in the community and as much in- 
formation as we can concerning those who commit 
it. You should have readily available facts to 
show just how your community compares with 
averages on crime volume and what the batting 
average of your department actually is. Your 
Uniform Crime Reports make such comparisons 
possible. 

I would be derelict if I let an opportunity such 


as this go by without a frank presentation on just - 


where you as police administrators and the FBI 
stand in this uniform crime reporting program— 
just precisely what our respective responsibilities 
are. 

We stand ready to be of all possible assistance 
to each local police force in crime reporting mat- 
ters. It should be recognized that the FBI cannot 
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discharge its responsibilities under the trustee- 
ship entrusted to it by the IACP and at the same 
time blindly accept crime reports without ques- 
tioning them. Therefore, we must continue to 
scrutinize each report carefully and to correspond 
with the individual departments when an appar- 
ent misunderstanding in the preparation of the 
reports becomes evident. I am sure anyone who 
understands the background of the program will 
take no offense at this. 


While in isolated cases personal consultation 
may be the only answer in ironing out apparent 
crime reporting difficulties, you will appreciate, 
I am sure, that the FBI must guard against the 
development of any project to the point where 
we would be continually peeking into the files 
and complaint blotters of your desk sergeants in 
an effort to locate an occasional burglary or lar- 
ceny improperly classified or left off the reports 
altogether. 


You as police administrators must share with 
the FBI the responsibilities of this program. Your 
crime reports forwarded to Washington can be 
subjected to a variety of verification tests, but 
in the last analysis you alone are the ones who 
can assure reliability in the crime data collected 
and published. 


The uniform crime reporting program was in 
the beginning and is today, fundamentally a proj- 
ect of the IACP. The FBI leans heavily on the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records under the 
able chairmanship of Chief Jeremiah O’Connell 
for advice and counsel on the various problems 
which arise from time to time. With the con- 
tinued support of the IACP and the police admin- 
istrators individually throughout the country, the 
uniform crime reporting program will continue 
its forward progress as a valuable police man- 
agement tool. 


Our Entertainment’s Effect On Youth 


Thomas J. Gibbons, Police Commissioner, Phil- 
adelphia: 

Just to list a few of the reasons advanced for 
the current delinquency problem we have poverty, 
alcohol, frustration, lack of love, poor housing, 
broken homes, adult insufficiency, failure of reli- 
gion, parental neglect, faithless officials, easy 
money, faulty education, uncertainty created by 
war conditions, improper recreation, emotional 
instability, and, of course, the failure of properly 
conceived and timely applied discipline. 

In addition, there are those who find the cause, 
or part of the cause, in what juveniles watch, 
see, and hear. Such mass media as radio, televi- 
sion, motion pictures, comic books, burlesque, and 
newspapers have lately been indicted as socially 
irresponsible pandering to the lowest human de- 
sires and debasing and debauching youth with 
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Scans Entertainment 


perverted and completely false reflections of so- 
cial behavior. This is a serious charge against 
a potent and important source of influence. 

How true is the widespread belief and in many 
cases the specific charge that certain forms of 
modern entertainment must shoulder: the respon- 
sibility for a variety of destructive and immoral 
activities in which modern youth are increasingly 
involved? 


For example, does the boy or girl learn of new 
forms of crime, new methods and techniques to 
commit crimes, and after such instruction proceed 
to follow the specifications they saw in the pic- 
tures whether television, theatre, or comic book? 
If they do, how can we demonstrate that fact? 
How should we proceed to find out? How many 
youth see, read, and hear the same things and do 
not imitate what they saw, heard, or read? Of 
course, we can read the case histories prepared 
for juvenile courts. We can probe our own ex- 
periences. We can read the autobiographies of 
racket men, drug addicts, and the varied assort- 
ment of hoodlooms with which we deal. We can 
read the testimony of persons working with youth 
as they testify before official and private investi- 
gating committees. We can listen to clergymen, 
judges, professors, and police commissioners. And 
after we have listened, learned, and pondered, 
where are we? I submit, we are right back where 
we started. 


Perhaps a brief survey of the authorities, text- 
book writers, and persons we all must regard as 
earnest, honest, and competent investigators may 
at least acquaint us with what the best minds 
have learned and believe are the effects of such 
types of leisure-time activities as I have enumer- 
ated. Let us assume they should know—that is 
their job, they are paid for it. If they can help us, 
we are only too glad to have their advice. 

For the purposes of this talk, I looked into the 
best and most recent brochures, monographs, and 


textbooks on delinquency. I also read some twenty 
comic books. I looked over advertisements of 
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motion pictures in daily newspapers, and the 
night club and dine and dance after dark spots 
featuring “recording” stars and “belly” and 
“tassel” dancers. 


The scientific works, textbooks, and mono- 
graphs by recognized authorities either did not 
mention any of the forms of entertainment as 
influential in causing juvenile misconduct or took 
the safe position of saying radio, television, and 
motion pictures must not be overlooked in any 
analysis of delinquency. Practically all of them 
ignored comic books—not because they may not 
have any relationship to delinquency but rather 
because the author had little confidence in any 
of them as a causation factor in juvenile crime. 


For example, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s au- 
thoritative Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency re- 
vealed that one-half the delinquents as compared 
with one-tenth the non-delinquents attended the 
movies excessively, three to four times a week. 
The authors concluded that ‘evidently the vi- 
carious excitement of motion-picture thrillers was 
a way of satisfying the strong craving for ad- 
venture which characterized the delinquents.” It 
is clear that delinquents had a stronger urge for 
excitement not only in real life but in make-believe 
as well. 


Maud Merrill, in her Child Delinquency, con- 
firmed the Gluecks’ conclusion that delinquents 
were more rabid movie-goers than non-delin- 
quents, and that boys preferred adventure and 
girls romantic stories. Hans von Hentig, in his 
Crime: Causes and Conditions, came to the con- 
clusion that movies gave a false reflection of life 
and human relations, and that the methods and 
techniques of crime as presented by movies 
might and could stimulate youth to have a go 
at it. Justice Jacob Panken of the New York 
City Children’s Court, known for his ‘reading 
therapy” of delinquency, claimed in his The Child 
Speaks that the “child becomes conditioned to the 
unsavory” and that the movies were a lure to 
truancy and might incite to robbery and burglary. 
Walter Reckless of Ohio State University, in his 
text, Criminal Behavior, suggested that the indi- 
rect effects of the movies might be seen in con- 
duct associated with delinquency, immorality, and 
crime, but these were probably differential in 
their influence depending on the class, sex, and 
status of the juvenile. 


Dr. William Healy, a pioneer in the study of 
delinquent youth, said in his The Individual Delin- 
quent as early as 1915 that movies “stimulate sex 
instincts” but the effect on youth in relation to 
the number of pictures shown was infinitesimal. 
Herbert Blumer and Philip H. Hauser of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in Movies, Crime and Delin- 
quency, found that about 10 per cent of the male 
offenders and 25 per cent of the females studied 
said that the motion pictures were “a potent fac- 
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tor in their delinquent careers.” Martin H. Neu- 
meyer of the University of California, in his 
Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society, after a 
fairly careful analysis of the relationship of mov- 
ies, theatre, radio programs, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, comic books, and unsupervised dance halls 
stated: “It must be recognized that the correla- 
tions between community institutions and delin- 
quency involve elements of conjecture.” The pro- 
fessor is not only cautious but completely honest. 
Milton L. Barron of Cornell University, in his 
The Juvenile in Delinquent Society, published in 
the spring of 1954, in discussing mass media, be- 
lieved that the methods and actions depicted by 
comic books lead children to accept violence as a 
means of solving their problems but it “is impos- 
sible to come to an unqualified conclusion in be- 
half of or against the theory that the mass media 
‘cause’ delinquent behavior.” He suggests that 
the assumption that juveniles, because they are 
all in the same age group, will have the same 
reactions and their entertainment experiences will 
therefore have the same effects, is unsound. For 
example, a child from a high-rate area of delin- 
quency will not be affected in the same way as 
a child from a low-rate delinquency area even if 
they sit side by side watching the same organ- 
ized violence and sexual activity. Probably the 
most uncompromising foe of comic books is Dr. 
Frederic R. Wertham, a New York psychiatrist 
of long experience in the field of delinquency. His 
has been the loudest. and most. atriculate voice 
in demanding that the harmful influence of comic 
books be eliminated by the simple exedient of 
getting rid of them. In his Seduction of the In- 
nocent, Dr. Wertham proves beyond any cavil or 
peradventure of doubt that comic books consti- 
tute the supremely potent influence practically 
forcing young people to gouge out eyes, stab in 
the throat, rape with primitive lust and finality, 
buy switch blades, carry guns, and in general 
make life as unsafe and insecure as the paid hire- 
lings of the comic book school of immortality, 
violence, double crossing, marital infidelity, and 
the jungle law allow. 


Dr. Wertham, gentlemen, is not to be lightly 
brushed off. His scientific status is sound. He 
has been and is a respected expert on whom the 
trial courts of New York have called in forensic 
legal matters. But in all deference, I believe that 
his case is either unproved or overproved. Ad- 
vertisements of knives and guns must be barred 
by Federal law. That is up to the Congress, 
but whether these comic books and certain motion 
pictures and television programs are actually in- 
citing to crime or are contrary to the general wel- 
fare and morals of the community is certainly 
not for police to say. 


One other study I should like to present to 
you is the Report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee to Study the Publication 








of Comics, published in Albany in March of this 
year. Here is a slick paper report of 87 pages by 
an official Committee of the New York Assembly. 
The printed sections contain laws proposed and 
passed and conclusions arrived at by the Com- 
mittee and its trained investigators. The append- 
ices show pictures and covers of comic books and 
pocket books, many of them alarming in their 
implications. A careful examination of this re- 
port convinces me as a citizen and a police officer 
that if the whole kit and kaboodle were banned 
tomorrow by law there certainly would be no loss 
to American culture and democracy. These comic 
books and pocket books serve no worthy welfare 
purpose unless we redefine the free enterprise 
system which we all support and defend. Preci- 
sely what earthly social use or purpose magazines 
and books serve that have to resort to blood, gore, 
violence, homosexuality, marital infidelity, re- 
fined cruelty to human beings, robberies of 
graves, armless ghosts, eye-gouging, fire torture, 
and brain smashing, is difficult to understand. 
As the New York Report exclaimed in apparent 
impatience and nausea: “Who reads this trash?” 
Well, they peddle 800,000,000 each year. Some- 
one must buy them. 


We have finished with the surveys, the studies, 
the books, and the reports. Now we must answer 
the question, “What Influence do These Forms 
of Entertainment Have on Youth?” In June of 
this year a juvenile court judge in this city (New 
Orleans) wrote in Federal Probation, the quar- 
terly publication of the United States Courts, that 
two boys wrecked a private military school to the 
tune of $2,000. The judge wrote that the same 
incident, complete with methods, was on televi- 
sion two weeks before. In Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, a 19-year-old-youth killed a woman in a 
perfect crime he read about in a magazine. In 
Philadelphia eight weeks ago two civic groups 
petitioned the Mayor to ban lurid publications. 
They claimed such publications “unquestionably 
contributed to the moral degeneration” of their 
children. 


Such entertainment as I have mentioned may 
contribute to crime and delinquency. For cer- 
tain kinds of persons they may be overwhelming 
stimulants to crime and immoral conduct. Here 
is the main difficulty in making any hard and 
fast generalization. Millions see, hear, and read 
the same things, only a small percentage actually 
cause trouble for us, themselves, or others as a 
result. We cannot, we dare not, we most cer- 
tainly ought not, act as censors. We have neither 
the competence nor the authority nor for that 
matter the duty to do so. 


In my opinion, certain radio, television, and 
motion picture programs, together with stage 
shows, comic books, and other types of fantastic 
escape routes for youth featuring crime and vio- 
lence, as well as degeneration and infidelity, tend 
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to vulgarize and cheapen our whole system of 
moral values. The decent, honorable, and right- 
eous way of life is mirrored as soft, timid, and 
somewhat less than he-man and red-blooded. Thus 
I conclude that certain forms—not all, by any 
means—of entertainment give our youth a false 
picture of the way police operate, the community 
functions, and normal human beings live day 
after day. This to me is the indictment we hand 
uv against the greedy and unprincipled who would 
sacrifice our children for a fast buck. 


The Role Of Social Agencies 


Mrs. Ruth Biedermann, suprintendent, State 
Reformatory for Women, Dwight, III. 

Specialized police approach to the crime prob- 
lem and the development of good crime preventive 
programs in police departments has been neces- 
sarily slow in the past two decades and is still 
limited to a small minority of police forces who 
have sufficient numerical strength to support 
this operation. 

We have emphasized that police must be trained 
to protect the child’s interest and that special po- 
lice technique is required in handling children’s 
cases. Knowing that the child’s first experience 
with the police may be a deciding factor in his 
future conduct, we have urged the organization 
of Juvenile Bureaus, Crime Prevention Bureaus 
or units of similar title to indicate that specially 
trained police officers and policewomen are using 
a sociological approach in the handling of youth- 
ful offenders. Since the police function must be 
law enforcement even when a child is concerned, 
it is generally recognized that youth bureaus must 
not turn themselves into one more social agency, 
but must by the nature of their work know more 
about delinquency than any other organization 
in the community. Police must concentrate on 
more curbstone schooling for children as well as 
for adults. This means stopping children from 
getting into trouble and from violating laws. A 
good law enforcement program for children means 
not only significant training for the specialized 
bureaus, but where every policeman will help 
consciously and endlessly to be the neighborhood 
educator and advisor to both children and parents. 

This is mainly done through (1) diligence in 
patrol, (2) intelligent use of social and other 
agencies to aid individual children, and (3) 
through police leadership in community planning 
for delinquency control. Effective police ap- 
proach must be gentle but firm—sympathetic un- 
derstanding but without condonement. Friendly 
advice and admonition will usually be accepted 
by the child in the spirit in which it is given, with- 
out bluffing, or entrapment into making ad- 
missions. 

It is an established practice in progressive de- 
partments in many of our larger cities for the 
police, after recognizing a problem, to then refer 
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the child or his parents to a social agency for 
study. The role by which social agencies can be 
utilized and helpful in pinpointing crime has too 
often been neglected. Our main failing in the 
past has been the fact that each social agency 
has worked independently of all others. 


Bad housing and slum areas may be one factor 
in contributing to high delinquency areas—yet 
has your housing and slum clearance agencies 
been working hand in hand with your police and 
Family Courts? 


Health factors are paramount and we do see 
a closer working harmony between visiting and 
public health nurses with social agencies, but 
there is cooperation with the police only when 
such assistance is asked for. 


Family case-work agencies deal confidentially 
and privately with individual problems, gathering 
their own body of factual information necessary 
for a good social and psychiatric study. Too often 
the very family who is the subject of their 
study is being involved or named in police reports 
with neither the police or the agency combining 
their knowledge toward a constructive conclusion. 


Child protection agencies are concerned over 
the demoralizing aspects of the community as it 
relates to the child. Police departments are too 
often prone to accept the agency’s constructive 
criticism or community conditions because of their 
own defensive attitudes and feelings that the 
agency is leveling personal criticism at the police. 


Today it is a general conception that probation 
when properly administered is the most practical, 
economical and satisfactory tool of our judicial 
system in treating a large number of selected 
offenders. Our socialized courts recognize the 
necessity for a pre-sentence investigation, for 
proper supervision of the probationer by trained 
probation officers. Our courts are developing 
social and psychiatric units which are attached 
to the courts as advisory aids to the court. Be- 
havior clinics utilizing the services of social ser- 
vice techniques and psychiatric evaulation have 
become an essential part of local, state and federal 
law enforcement bodies. 


Our correctional systems, reformatories and 
penitentiaries, utilize the skill of the doctor, the 
sociologist, the psychologist and the psychiatrist 
in gathering all available material and knowledge 
of each inmate for the purpose of diagnosis, 
treatment planning for the custodial control, and 
the rehabilitative treatment of the individual. 
This diagnostic program in our modern institu- 
tions aim at utilizing the period of confinement 
for preparing the inmate physically, vocationally, 
mentally and spiritually for his return to carry 
out his duty to society in a manner whereby the 
individual realizes he must answer for his own 
conduct and action without blame or hostility 
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toward the arresting officer. This type of an 
arrest begins the proper treatment program for 
the individual and facilitates the planning by the 
courts, the correctional or parole systems toward 
a wholesome and successful conclusion and re- 
habilitation of that individual. 


With police training aimed at this type of un- 
derstanding and handling of each arrest, we can 
then—and then only—begin a period of greater 
understanding and cooperation with other social 
agencies. This in itself is, in the broader sense, 
crime preventive work and must be universally 
understood and practiced in all branches of po- 
lice work—not only in the field of youthful of- 
fenders, but with all adult violators. The major- 
ity of adult offenders need help, for many are 
emotionally unstable, inadequately trained to cope 
with the multiple conflicting pressures of society. 

Prison authorities of today realize that careful 
classification of the inmate population, good per- 
sonnel management and the existence of a positive 
program of inmate activities, humane treatment, 
purposeful activities and planning toward self 
improvement does as much to prevent disturb- 
ances or escape attempts as do walls, fences and 
guards, and is one of the fundamental aspects of 
a good security institution, as well as the first 
step toward the individual’s progress toward re- 
adjustment to normal life patterns. 

If this same study and effort in behalf of the 
offender was done on the police level, before the 
crime pattern has become habit to the individual, 
how much more effective would our efforts at 
rehabilitation be? 

From this institutional study of the individual] 
and the gathering of all material from the com- 
munity resources and social agencies, a complete 
study of each inmate is forwarded to the parole 
authority, making possible the continuity of treat- 
ment and the continuing of this study of the per- 
sonality make-up of the offender, which is so 
necessary before we can hope to help in his re- 
adjustment to society. 
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Adequate parole systems have proven that in- 
telligent, well-trained and experienced parole 
boards and a qualified staff of parole officers 
have provided better protection for society than 
does any other method of release from prison. 
Good parole procedure operates in complete co- 
ordination with all community resources—depart- 
ment of health, mental hygiene, welfare, educa- 
tional and public safety groups. Parole officers 
must generally have a background and training 
in social science and psychology. 

Should we not deduce that the police officer 
has a greater need for knowledge and training 
and understanding of the offender before he has 
been sent to prison? The entire field of law en- 





forcement, judicial action, and the correctional 
process is set in action by the work of the police- 
man on the beat. Our courts handle those whose 
pattern of crime has become more fixed and des- 
perate, yet our courts, our penal institutions and 
our parole systems have recognized the value of 
the utilized knowledge of the trained sociologist, 
the social worker, the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist—the same procedure as has been de- 
veloped in our community social agencies. How 
much more urgent it is for each patrolman to 
recognize the important role he plays in the com- 
munity and in each arrest he makes in determin- 
ing the ultimate success or failure of the individ- 
ual. 
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Chief Michael Gaffey, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Crime Prevention, acted as moderator 
of this session on Tuesday afternoon. Chief Gaf- 
fey’s committee report is briefed as follows: 


In discussing crime prevention, it is essential 
that we never lose sight of two factors without 
which crime would be non-existant: (1) the in- 
herent desire to commit a crime and (2) the op- 
portunity to fulfill the desire. Elimination of 
either one of these two factors would therefore 
immediately result in a true prevention of crime. 
It is recognized that it is more desirable. to pre- 
vent the criminal act by elimination of either or 
both of the above factors than to apprehend and 
punish the criminal after he has committed it. 
In this report I will deal with crime prevention 
in its broad sense and in the first phase I will dis- 
cuss the matter of the elimination or destruction 
of the opportunity to commit crime or the belief 
in the existence of the opportunity. 


Basically and fundamentally, the fulfillment of 
the patrol purpose is achieved by placing a police 
officer where it is felt the criminal is most likely 
to be. The effect of this procedure would be 
to destroy any confidence the offender might have 
that he would successfully commit a crime. Crim- 
inal effectiveness will vary in proportion to the 
degree that there exists in the mind of the po- 
tential offender the belief in the omnipresence of 
the police. 


In the constant struggle against the criminal 
element not enough can be said about the impor- 
tant part the patrol force plays in preventing the 
development or continued existence of conditions 
or circumstances conducive to misconduct. 


Frequency can be best accomplished by the use 
of motorized equipment to supplement the foot 
patrolman’s task. Only by the use of the motor- 
ized patrolman can a police force achieve the 
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maximum communication with headquarters. 
They are always available for dispatch, arrive at 
scenes from great distances without great fatigue, 
are in a better position of observance and may 
change direction of travel frequently. 

This obviously is not an easily predicted type 
of patrol and promotes in the criminal’s mind the 
omnipresence of the police and the dangers in- 
volved in attempted violations of the law. 

To secure the advantages of personal contacts, 
many enforcement officers have the motorized 
patrolman spend a substantial part of his time 
on foot where he can readily serve as the ears and 
eyes of the’ department and where he can serve 
as a protector of the public. Such a police offi- 
cer is looked upon as the basic patrolman with 
modern equipment permitting him to move about 
quickly without fatigue from the location of one 
police task to another. 

I shall now discuss the second factor in the com- 
mission of a crime, namely: the inherent desire 
to commit the act. It is this phase of law en- 
forcement that offers great potentialities to the 
progressive police administrator. 

Our crime records show that while persons un- 
der twenty-one years of age represent only a 
small percentage of all the arrests, they notwith- 
standingly did represent a high precentage of the 
arrests for auto theft, burglary and robbery. 
These are serious offenses and are not the pranks 
of adolescent children. The forces which com- 
pound this problem spring from sources deep 
within the social, political and economic struc- 
tures of society. They are reflected in the general 
state of public morals, and responsibility and ag- 
gregate action against this problem must be taken 
not only by the police but by the home, the school, 
newspapers, television, radio, and the courts and 
every other segment of our society which has 
some responsibility to the children of our age. 























Narcotic Law Enforcement 


B. T. Mitchell, Assistant to the Commissioner, 
U. S. Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, D. C.: 

One of the multiple reasons for the increase in 
crime is the fact that today’s children have dis- 
torted ideas of true value and false notions of 
happiness; they have absorbed false attitudes 
as to the proper way of living. Causation for 
these destructive forces must in a great degree be 
charged to the lack of sufficient character train- 
ing, guidance and example by the parent. For it 
must be remembered that there is no real sub- 
stitute for parent policing. For there in the 
family we find the first training school in be- 
havior or misbehavior and the development of a 
sense of right and wrong. The matter of respect 
for other peoples’ rights must be learned in the 
home. The child who is made to learn his lesson 
well in the home will not become a police prob- 
lem. The Bureau of Narcotics has long recog- 
nized that it is entirely essential to effective nar- 
cotic enforcement for there to be the closest col- 
laboration between its agents and the local po- 
lice. When you realize that the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics has only 250 agents to police the narcotic 
traffic, both in the United States and abroad, it 
is evident that any effective enforcement requires 
the closest of cooperation with local police. We 
in the Bureau of Narcotics, realizing that nar- 
cotic enforcement is in the nature of a specialty, 
have advocated the establishment of narcotic 
squads in local police departments. The estab- 
lishment of narcotic squads in local police depart- 
ments inevitably results in effective enforcement 
at the local level and releases our agents to deal 
with international and interstate traffickers. 
Those police departments which have established 
narcotic squads have been very effective in eli- 
minating retail peddlers and addicts. 


I wish to compliment Superintendent Joseph H. 
Scheuering for the effectiveness of his narcotic 
squad in New Orleans. I was gratified to note 
in the press recently that his squad after some 
excellent undercover work arrested some 23 re- 
tail peddlers and addicts. It is this type of work 
by local police which releases our agents to seek 
out the sources of supply. 


I wish now to turn to a matter which has re- 
ceived some publicity recently and which to me 
is of grave concern in the field on narcotic law 
enforcement. There has recently been a proposal 
that there be established so-called narcotic clinics 
which would furnish daily rations of narcotics 
to addicts at little or no cost. I prefer not to 
characterize these establishments as clinics, but 
as feeding stations. It is recognized by public 
health authorities that narcotic addiction is con- 
tagious. One addict makes another, two addicts 
make four, four addicts make eight and so on 
the pyramid rises. Thus these so-called experts 
who would establish clinics are simply advocating 
the spread of narcotic addiction. I might inter- 
ject here that apparently these are the days of 
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NEW HANDLIGHT 


NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERY OUTLASTS 
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self-appointed experts in systems of information 
and transportation, the checks and counter checks 
which these criminals use. To catch and con- 
vict them requires months of patient, painstaking 
work. Frequently after we have learned of the 
existence of a new gang, one of our undercover 
men must be introduced into it. This may take 
weeks or months. One slip, one hasty move on 
the part of the agent may not only send the traf- 
fickers into hiding but may cost the agent his 
life, as it has. And almost as soon as one such 
gang is behind bars another springs up to take 
its place. Thus it is obvious that with our small 
force of agents we would be powerless to deal 
with the narcotic traffic without the close cooper- 
ation which we receive from the police, for which 
we are most appreciative. 


On the other hand the elimination of the retail 
peddler, who usually is an addict, has proven to 
be of inestimable value in eliminating crime in 
general. The addict requires from ten to thirty 
dollars per day to maintain his habit. He is un- 
able or unwilling to hold a job. Therefore to ob- 
tain the money to maintain his habit he resorts to 
crime. When we realize that at a maximum the 
fence. will not give him more than 25 per cent of 
the value of the merchandise which he must steal, 
it is evident that the value of the merchandise 
stolen by only a few addicts over a very short 
period of time will run into thousands of dollars. 
I once had a chief of police tell me that he felt 
that every time an addict was removed from the 
streets there was also removed a thief, a burglar, 
a pimp or a panderer. With that statement I 
am in thorough accord. 


So I say to you today in closing that while there 
has been substantial progress in the field of nar- 
cotic control, drug addiction and the drug traf- 
fic remain a serious problem. I believe that by 
compulsory confinement of the addict until cured, 
by the imposition of severe penalties on violators, 
and by an all out cooperation on the part of all 
law enforcement agencies concerned with the 
problem, we can and will contain the vicious traf- 
fic in narcotics. 


International Aspects Of Crime 


International Aspects of Crime Control, by Lt. 
Col. Leon Lambert, Chairman, IACP Committee 
on International Relations, Quebec, Canada: 

Your Committee urges: 

1. Immediate cooperation between the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, the Fed- 
eration of Higher Police Officers and the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission to forestall 
and to deal with the use of air transport in, or 
incidental to, the commission of crime, particular- 
ly in cases where international agreements are 
involved—for example, the transport of narcot- 
ics, ete. 
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2. That consideration be given to the possibility 
of heroin and other narcotics being employed as 
war weapons, particularly in fostering their use 
by Armed Services personnel. 

3. That efforts be made to have the following 
offenses classified as a War Crime, No. 34: The 
Administration of habit forming narcotics, un- 
necessarily, to prisoners of war. 

4. That immediate action be taken to obtain 
the full support of the FHPO and the ICPC to 
ban the manufacture, transportation and sale of 
heroin throughout the world. 

5. That the very strictest supervision of moral 
character should be exercised in the licensing of 
pilots and private owners of private planes. 


Doctrine Of The Underworld 


LaMafia: Doctrine of the Underworld, by Ed- 
ward J. Allen, Chief of Enforcement Division, 
Department of Liquor Control, State of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio: 


Could the great evil of Communism be success- 
ful in any degree without organization, discipline 
and planning? Neither could organized crime 
which rightly designated is nothing else than La 
Mafia, with its code of ethics, Omerta. The code 
and La Mafia at one time were regarded with a 
sort of secret admiration, but both have degene- 
rated to such a low level as to deserve the con- 
tempt of society. 

The nation has been waging a losing battle 
against it for many years. Like an insidious can- 
cer, it has taken root and grown within our social 
system without our knowledge of its existence. 

If La Mafia (and Communism, for that matter) 
thrives and grows wealthy and influential, it is 
because America has parted company with moral 
education. 

While we have exposed, identified, catalogued 
and branded Communism and its membership, we 
have not done the same with La Mafia. Here is 
a challenge to the combined forces of law enforce- 
ment. There are some who maintain that La 
Mafia and Omerta cannot be eradicated from the 
social, political and economic entrails of a govern- 
ment such as ours; that it is already too firmly 
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Imitated --- but never equalled! 





It has been said: “Imitation is sincerest flattery” 
— but exact duplication gives the imitator only 
a temporary benefit. While the imitator is at- 
tempting to duplicate the original, the originator 
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entrenched ; that it understands the political mind, 
idiosyncracies and weaknesses better than we do. 
Are we to accept this edict and opine that we are 
helpless, or inadequate? 


The Automobile Thief 
George A. Otlewis, Chief, Chicago Park District 
Police, Chicago, Illinois: 


Motor vehicle theft as a police problem con- 
tinues to grow in complexity and size in propor- 
tion to the increase in automobile ownership. The 
rise in value of vehicles has created a ready 
market for stolen automobiles. Professionalism 
has developed in the ranks of automobile thieves 
to the point where their ingenuity taxes the im- 
agination of the non-specialists in the police field. 
Not only have we seen these criminals come for- 
ward with a means of stealing any automobile 
regardless of security equipment, we have also 
witnessed innumerable clever and_ successful 
schemes to controvert title laws and registration 
requirements. 


The problem is not a simple one that can be 
solved with one or several changes in our present 
laws or practices. Rather we have a complex 
social problem that will require much public ed- 
ucation before we can obtain sympathetic consid- 
eration of our recommendations and requests. We 
are faced with an apathetic public that regards 
insurance as the answer and, therefore, they ei- 
ther refuse or neglect to use the simplest preven- 
tative means to stop thefts of automobiles. Then 
we have a general concept indulged in by courts 
and many prosecutors that unless a theft involves 
the operations of an organized ring the offender 
is to be given the utmost consideration. Add to 
these influences the automobile manufacturers 
who, because of costs or other considerations, fail 
to incorporate security features in the design, 
identification and sale of their products. Prob- 
ably more important than any other group of 
faults in our motor vehicle protective system is 
the innumerable instances of inadequate laws re- 
lating to titles, registration and prosecution in 
auto theft cases. 


Obviously we cannot hope to find the answers 
to all our problems in a short time. This Associ- 
ation can however, through a vigorous action pro- 
gram channelled down through the state organi- 
zations, meet and defeat these problems one by 
one. Some states will need to start from scratch 
while others need only make slight changes in 
their present laws or organizations to obtain the 
ultimate in results. However, no system can be 
effective as long as there are havens where ve- 
hicles can be taken from the state of theft and 
either registered or sold in another state where 
there are not adequate safeguards. 


The members of the Committee on Auto Theft, 
after careful consideration, ask this convention 
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Auto Thefts 


to adopt the following program to be used as a 
blueprint for action by our state affiliates. 


1. Urge the adoption of the Uniform Certifi- 
cate of Title Act as recommended by the Nation- 
al Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. Colonel Francis J. McCabe is the police 
member of the Advisory Committee of that Con- 
ference. Individual states can make changes as 
they find necessary ; however the spirit or essence 
of the Act should be adopted by every state. The 
problems brought about by those states that do 
not have any title law are well known to all of us. 
There is, however, considerable traffic in bogus 
or counterfeit titles even in states where there 
is a title law. Uniformity in the form and use of 
titles would badly cripple the counterfeit title 
traffic. 


2. We recommend the establishment of central 
stolen car files in the state motor vehicle depart- 
ments. All applications for licenses and titles 
could then be checked against these files. Cen- 
tralized state files would increase the efficiency 
of auto theft details throughout the state. The 
information in such files must be secured with 
the cooperation of the local police departments, 
sheriffs and state- police. This file would aid 
greatly in interstate checking of suspect vehicles. 
At present this is an almost impossible task that 
many times results in stolen cars that are recover- 
ed outside of their home state being sold at 
auction by police agencies because of inability to 
locate the owner or state of registration. 


3. Automobile and motorcycle manufacturers, 
through their trade associations, to be asked to 
adopt a system of a single identification number 
for each vehicle. This number could then be 
used as the standard for registration by all states, 
all police departments, all insurance and legiti- 
mate investigative organizations. A single num- 
ber would eliminate duplication of records, cross 
filing and innumerable problems that arise in 
correspondence and communications. The iden- 
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tifying number could be die-stamped on the mo- 
tor, the frame and important removable parts. 
Here we would have a strong weapon to aid us 
in the stolen parts and junked automobile racket. 
Our committee at this point wishes to report that 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
through its field services manager, Kar] M. Rich- 
ards, has indicated a desire to discuss the im- 
provement of ignition locks at some time during 
our conference. 


4. Police departments are urged to give con- 
sideration to an extension of their training pro- 
grams to encompass instruction of all personnel 
on auto theft investigation techniques. Included 
should be proper methods of filing and indexing 
of motor, serial and identification numbers, ef- 
fective inspection of suspect vehicles and tactics 
to be used during each contact made by the in- 
dividual officer with motorists. This program 
should include the assignment of specialized de- 
tails for increased interest and efficiency. This 
detail might well carry on a public education pro- 
gram with the aim of preventing many thefts 
and aiding in the solution of many others. The 
latter result will come from better recording by 
owners of identifying marks and numbers on tires 
and accessories. 





POLICE PERSONNEL 











Shoichi Komoto, M. D., chief of the eye depart- 
ment of the Tokyo Police Hospital, told the 61st 
annual IACP Conference that tuberculosis is al- 
ways found together with overwork and poverty. 
As policemen very often overwork, he said, tuber- 
culosis among them must be found and treated 
in the early stage. He said: 


“In Japan employees and students receive year- 
ly routine health examinations according to the 
tuberculosis control law. The health manage- 
ment of policemen has also been carried out 
since 1949. 


“The mortality rate from tuberculosis in Japan 
has improved very rapidly since 1945. Before that 
time there were more than 200,000 deaths per 
year. In 1953 the deaths decreased to 57,571 and 
and the death rate to 66.4 per 100,000 population. 


“We have 25,000 personnel in the police depart- 
ment of Tokyo. In 1949 the mortality rate was 
.26% and higher than the average rate of Japan. 
In 1953 the motality decreased to .047%.” 





A Police Training Suggestion, by Malachi L. 
Harney, Technical Assistant to the Secretary for 
Enforcement, Treasury Department, Washington, 
m. Cs 

(Mr. Harney reviewed the work of the law en- 
forcement agencies of the Treasury Department— 
the Intelligence Division of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
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the Customs Agency Service of the Bureau of 
Customs, the U. S. Secret Service, the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and the Bureau of Narcotics—and then 
made the following suggestion.) 

And now let me address myself to another sub- 
ject, that of motion picture training films for 
police . .. In the motion picture we have a neg- 
lected potential training weapon which can aug- 
ment and improve on most any program now in 
operation, and which could be used to reach into 
those altogether too extensive areas where for 
one reason or another adequate formal training 
is not now available. 

Assuming that there is sufficiently wide con- 
viction as to the merit of the program, what then 
can be done to obtain films? Among our present 
sources are -the military, some of the federal and 
local police organizations, certain members of the 
television and motion picture industry, and busi- 
nesses or associations of businesses who have 
sponsored films from a public relations or special 
interest standpoint. Also I believe there are some 
purported police training films which are private- 
ly produced for profit. I have heard of a few 
good European films but do not have detailed 
information. 

There are many possibilities to be explored for 
funds. There is perhaps an unlikely one that 
Congress might appropriate sufficient funds to 
some Federal agency that has been in the police 
training field. There is the possibility that we 
might induce one or more of the great educational 
foundations in the country to grant support for 
the purpose. There is the possibility that if pro- 
perly concerted and coordinated action is taken 
we could get a respectable library of films by 
obtaining funds from individual businesses who, 
from the standpoint of public relations and special 
interest, would sponsor films on special aspects 
of law enforcement. 

It must be conceded that this is not a simple 


project ....an initial step might be careful study 
by a committee of this organization of the merits 

















of the program, and ways and means to effectuate 
it. The IACP has a proud claim to leadership 
in the field of professionalizing the police of this 
country. It has been greatly responsible for such 
milepost accomplishments as central fingerprint 
files and uniform crime reports, now taken for 
granted, but which required the most vigorous 
pioneering. 

I have outlined a project which, if carried 
through, would in my opinion rank among the 
many worthwhile accomplishments of this Asso- 
ciation for the police of America. 


Police Education and Training, by Chief Wil- 
liam H. Parker, Los Angeles, California: 

Before discussing police training in general, 
we should examine the training sessions that we 
organized for this conference. It is felt by several 
members of the IACP Committee on Education 
and Training that the morning sessions which 
we now conduct are inadequate. The subjects 
are too important to be limited to several one hour 
early morning meetings. We should look into 
the idea of devoting all the morning sessions in 
the conference to this activity. 

An article, “Is Your Police Force Obsolete,” 
in the current issue of Colliers is pertinent to the 
general subject of police training. Since you can 
read the entire article, I will only touch on two 
points that the author makes: 


1. Well-trained men are now engaged in police 
work as a result of police training courses now 
being conducted in many colleges and universi- 
ties; and 


2. Although most police departments now con- 
duct training schools, many of these are obsolete 
and many of the teachers poor. 

Police work is now much more complex than 
in the past. Additional burdens are being placed 
on the policeman by the advances in science and 
police methods. But wherever the police are 
reaching toward a real professional status, you 
will find that the training system is excellent. 
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Greetings From The President, Carl F. Hansson: 

It is certainly a pleasure to be with you gentle- 
men. I don’t know if you realize how much your 
section means to the IACP. It means a great 
deal. It is a very vital and important part of 
our organization. In Texas we look to our de- 
partment of public safety for leadership and 
guidance and we have not been disappointed. 


They have helped us and led us. I have become 
personally acquainted with many of you and I 
have certainly enjoyed your acquaintanceship. 
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Above are officers of the State and Provincial 
Section of IACP for 1954-55: l. to r., Commis- 
sioner Joseph Childs, Michigan State Police, vice 
chairman east; Col. T. B. Birdsong, Mississippi 


Department of Public Safety, secretary; Col. Rus- 
sell A. Snook, New Jersey State Police, general 






chairman; Col. A. P. Bunderson, Idaho State Po- 
lice, vice chairman west; Bruce Smith, director, 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City, advisor; and Col. Francis J. McCabe, Evans- 
ton, Ill., liaison officer. 





You have been a great help and in the years 
to come will be an even greater help. Your con- 
tributions are valuable and tend to enhance our 
association. 


REGIONAL REPORTS, Col. Russell A. Snook, 
New Jersey State Police, general chairman of the 
section, presiding. 

Reporting for the North Atlantic Region, Col. 
William H. Baumann, Vermont, chairman, said 
the June meeting of the Region produced the con- 
clusions that there should be cooperation between 
state police agencies and the attorney general’s 
office; between state police and local law enforce- 
ment officers; and that radar provides one of 
the most feasible means of apprehending speeders. 

Reporting for the West North Central Region, 
David Herrick, Iowa, chairman, said the regional 
meeting produced the conclusion all facilities and 
proper techniques available be utilized to reduce 
traffic fatalities, property damage, and personal 
injury. 

Reporting for the West South Central Region, 
Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas, chairman, said the 
regional meeting produced the information Okla- 
homa has radar units in each of eight patrol dis- 
tricts; that Arkansas is contemplating use of ra- 
dar; that Texas utilizes it; and that there is lim- 
ited use of it in Kansas. 

Reporting for the East North Central Region, 
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Col. Charles C. Oldham, Kentucky, chairman, said 
the regional meeting produced discussions on mo- 
bilization plans for civil defense, prosecution of 
out-of-state stolen car cases, the handling of ex- 
plosives in interstate commerce, the handling of 
disasters of a non-war nature, and other subjects. 

Reporting for the Southern Region, Maj. Wil- 
liam Blake Lentz, North Carolina, chairman, said 
the regional meeting produced discussion on the 
needs of the Southern region. 

Reporting for the Mountain Pacific Region VI, 
B. R. Caldwell, California, chairman, said the 
regional meeting produced discussion of the mat- 
ter of warnings, the necessity for rules for drivers 
of emergency vehicles, warrants, radar, overtime 
work, and other topics. 

Report of the General Chairman of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Col. Russell A. 
Snook, Trenton, N. J. General Chairman. 

Appointment of Col. Francis J. McCabe to the 
position of Liaison Officer for the Section was the 
outstanding development during the past year. 
Through the Liaison Officer, the Section will be 
able to employ combined efforts to achieve its 
purposes and objectives much more easily. 

The state police must be given credit for most 
of the progress that has been achieved in police 
service. All police agencies must continue to pro- 
fessionalize. The police service must continue 
to be strengthened at all levels. The future will 

















be influenced by what we do today. We must set 
up ideals and objectives toward professionaliza- 
tion that will gain favor with the general public. 


The Objectives of the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety and Their Relation to the 
Rural Accident Problem, Franklin M. Kreml, Di- 
rector IACP Traffic Division: 

The President’s Highway Safety Conference 
was organized in 1946 and has met every year 
since then. The objectives of this group until this 
year fell into three areas: (1) making technical 
reports, (2) seeing that these reports were acted 
upon, and (3) measuring progress. 


As a result of these meetings, much action was 
taken by state and local agencies that contributed 
toward the reduction in motor vehicle death rates. 


In 1954, the name of the conference was 
changed to the White House Conference on Traf- 
fic Safety. The over-all objective of this session 
was set out as building “great’’ public support. 
This to be accomplished through ‘“organized”’ 
support on both state and local levels. The staffs 
of existing national organizations are to assist 
local groups in effecting this support. 


It is too early to effectively measure the effects 
of this conference. The results to date are not 
encouraging. This is not due to lack of enthusi- 
asm on the part of the delegates to the confer- 
ence, for action has been taken in many areas 
of the country. 


Public support is needed badly, particularly by 
state agencies. This support is a must to get 
the things needed, such as men, equipment and 
the right kind of traffic laws. We must have 
public understanding and support of increased 
enforcement programs. These increased pro- 
grams in many states have contributed toward 
marked reductions in traffic fatalities. This is 
particularly true in rural accident experience. It 
is estimated that there will be 85 million vehicles 
in the U. S. by 1975, and rural problems will in- 
crease because the greatest percentage of acci- 
dents occur on rural highways. 


Some enforcement officials want no part of 
public support groups. This has stemmed from 
the fact that the wrong people were in these or- 
ganizations in some areas in the past. On the 
other hand, many of these groups have been of 
great help to police for many years. In Detroit, 
for example, the public support agency was very 
instrumental in helping reduce traffic deaths 
from about 400 per- year to around 200. 


This public support does not and can not stop 
with traffic. It spills over into other areas, and 
is helpful in getting pay raises, more men, etc. 
No police agency can be run without a substantial 
part of public participation. They appear in 
court as witnesses and perform many similar 





functions. Where would we be without citizen 
reports of incidents, such as accidents? We are, 
have been, and always will be dependent on the 
public. 


Police should not attempt to establish these 
support groups. This should be left to national 
organizations to effect. The police should advise 
and work with these organizations. This is de- 
mocracy in action—citizens working with and 
supporting police activity. 

Enforcement officials should review the action 
program of the White House Conference as an 
aid in determining what needs to be accomplished. 
The police should find out who the official dele- 
gates from their states are and work with these 
people in setting up proper public support. 


The State of Washington’s War Program, by 
James A. Pryde, Chief, Washington State Patrol: 

The “Traffic War’ was the result of a long- 
held idea of Governor Langlie and his traffic ad- 
visers that even a good record needed improve- 
ment if deaths are still exceeding 500 per year. 
The prevention job must continually improve until 
the absolute minimum of deaths is fFeached. Oc- 
tober, 1953, with a decided deviation from the 
previous downward trend of traffic fatalities in 
the state, indicated a need of immediate strong 
action. With only ten per cent of the state’s 
drivers having either accidents or violations on 
the records, it was obvious that the target should 
be this ten per cent. The ninety per cent should 
at the same time be stimulated to actively sup- 
porting the “War.” 

At the time this paper was prepared, traffic 
deaths since the start of the Governor’s Traffic 
War had been reduced 122. For the first seven 
months of 1954, traffic deaths were down 52. 
During the first seven months of 1954 only 202 
persons were killed in motor vehicle traffic ac- 
cidents in the State of Washington. This is the 
fewest number of fatalities to occur during this 
period since this department initiated the keep- 
ing of records in 1937. 


A Half Century of State Police; The Record and 
Its Meaning, by Bruce Smith, director, Institute 
of Public Administration, New York: 


This session has been set aside to mark the first 
half-century of state police. These 50 years have 
witnessed some extraordinary developments in 
American law enforcement. Organized labor is 
no longer opposed to the state police idea. The 
mounted patrols that once ambled along rustic 
lanes brought a new sense of security to the 
farmer. Highway patrols that were organized 
to curb the stampede of motor cars across our 
open countryside tend steadily to acquire the es- 
sential characteristics of full-scale state police. 


Highway accident rates in rural areas are be- 
ing brought under control as the ever-widening 
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network of uniformed patrols succeeds in rais- 
ing the level of law observance and law enforce- 
ment. 


Political partisanship has intervened from time 
to time in making major appointments to state 
police posts, but the tendency is still to return to 
the strict non-partisanship that characterized the 
earliest days of the state police experiment. 


The general outlook for state police seems 
everywhere to be assured 


Officers of the Section Elected: Col. Russell A. 
Snook was re-elected general chairman. Col. 
Joseph Childs was elected vice-chairman East. 
Col. A. P. Bunderson was elected vice-chairman 
West. T. B. Birdsong was named secretary and 
Bruce Smith was re-elected advisor. 


Resolutions Were Passed recommending that 
the organization take further actions to promote 
traffic safety; that all states now equipped with 
TWX install same in one location in their states. 
The organization by unanimous vote expressed its 
regret and deep sense of loss at the deaths of Ed- 
ward J. Hickey, former commissioner of Con- 
necticut State Police and Dixie Gilmore, former 
commissioner of public safety in Oklahoma. 
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Report of the IACP Traffic Division by Frank- 
lin M. Kreml, director of the Traffic Division of 
the IACP and the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University: 


Once more. ... the annual story of the Traffic 
Division is one of progress and accomplishments. 

In the area of direct field assistance to city, 
county and state governments, we continued to 
make contributions to the improvement of per- 
formance in individual special areas of activity. 
At the same time, working in closer cooperative 
relationship with organizations specializing in 
related areas, we assisted in the upgrading of 
governmental performance in all areas of traffic 
supervision. 

The training function was carried out in pro- 
grammed activity which taxed the time and re- 
sources of the training division to the utmost. 
This is reflected in the numerical statistics in- 
dicating the extent of the training program and 
in a growing spontaneity of interest throughout 
the country—governmental, professional, civic 
and other groups—in our activities. 

Early this year, together with H. Fairbank, 
deputy director of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the president 
of the National Safety Council, we completed a 
comprehensive survey and appraisal of national 
traffic safety activity, at the request of the All- 
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state Insurance Company, the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Companies and the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company. It is anticipated 
that this report may provide substantial impetus 
to the effective coordination of organized traf- 
fic safety efforts at the national level. 


Thirty-two top-level highway transportation of- 
ficials from 11 western European countries spent 
10 days with us in the spring, under the auspices 
of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration of the federal government. 


The basic research program of the Institute 
was completely revised and expanded to include 
not only activities being undertaken under cur- 
rent budget but also activities possible under ex- 
panded budget. 


The first four-year series of courses for chief 
driver license examiners was completed, with 26 
participating in the fourth unit, given this year. 
Thirteen of the chief examiners completed all 
four units, J. Stannard Baker, director research 
and development, who was instrumental in the 
development of the four-year program, said: 
“These 13 chief examiners represent close to 25 
per cent of the country’s chief examining officers. 
This is a significant accomplishment in the pro- 
fessional training of the country’s top examining 
personnel. 


A contract was negotiated recently with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, under 
which we are to prepare detailed plans for the 
supervision of transportation movement under 
civil defense emergency conditions. The con- 
tract is in two parts, one calling for preparation 
of plans using Milwaukee as a “pilot city,” the 
other for preparation of a complete technical 
manual on basic principles to be applied to effect 
satisfactory emergency highway traffic control 
and regulation in any situation. 


There has been a general reorganization of our 
monthly publication, the Traffic Digest & Review. 
The publication is now staffed by a board of as- 
sociate editors, each responsible for content re- 
lated to a special area of interest. Areas repre- 
sented are law and the adminstration of justice, 
engineering, police, motor vehicle administration, 
education and administration and supervision. 
The purpose of this reorganization is to provide 
the best possible content in all fields related to 
traffic. At the same time, promotion of new sub- 
scriptions has been systematically stepped up. The 
results have been rewarding. From January 1 
to September 1, subscriptions increased 40 per 
cent. 


Traffic fatalities for the year 1954 will show 
a marked decrease, in spite of the gloomy picture 
painted for the first six months of this year. We 
are happy to report that between five to seven 





thousand fewer people will be killed as the result 
of auto accidents for 1954. 


And you, gentlemen, the chiefs of police and 
traffic directors here assembled, have contributed 
substantially to this reduction. 


But we should not lessen our efforts. It is es- 
timated that by 1975, 20 years from now, a to- 
tal of 85,000,000 vehicles will be using the high- 
ways and streets of this country. This will be an 
increase of 31,000,000 vehicles over the present 
number now in use. But, I feel certain, with im- 
provement in our techniques and a continuing 
educational program for drivers, we will be able 
to combat this increase and will roll back this 
national los of life to an even lower level. 


Report of the Traffic Committee, by Commis- 
sioner B. R. Caldwell, California Highway patrol, 
Sacramento, Calif., Chairman: 


In its consideration of the Enforcement Section 
of the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activ- 
ities in cities and states, the committee suggested 
the work of its subcommittees be submitted to 
all of the chiefs of police in the country for com- 
ment and constructive suggestions. 


At the traffic committee’s urging the executive 
committee of the IACP voted affirmatively for 
replacement of prima facie speed limits by ab- 
solute speed limits of 60 miles an hour in the 
day time and 50 miles an hour at night; voted 
affirmatively for an increase in present numeri- 





OLDEST AND YOUNGEST—Retired Chief 
James M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va., honorary 
president of IACP and its oldest member, greets 
the youngest honorary member, Beth Woolf of 
Freeport, Tex. 
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cal speed limits by five to 10 miles an hour and 
to allow changes in speed zoning by local author- 
ities. 

The Committee complimented the Institute of 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute on its 
“Traffic Accident Investigators Manual” and 
urged all members to study it. 


The committee recommended that a sub-com- 
mittee be named to take as its project for 1954-55 
a thorough study of police responsibility in civil 
actions arising out of traffic accidents. 


The committee recommended establishment of 
a sub-committee for liaison between the IACP 
and the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


The committee approved a recently developed 
outline proposed for a two-week course in police 
personnel management to be conducted by the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 


The committee urged the research and devel- 
opment division of the Traffic Institute study the 
problem of control of speed through mechanical 
or electronic devices; to look into what instru- 
ments are available with respect to cost, operative 
limitations, repairs and reliability; the methods 
and techniques for use and the legal implications 
involved. 
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The Courts and the Police in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, by John M. Murtagh, Chief City Magis- 
trates’ Courts, New York, N. Y.: 


(In an account of his experiences while working 
for the reform of the traffic courts of the City of 
New York, Judge Murtagh described some of the 
difficulties and resistances encountered and ex- 
plained how they were overcome.) 

New York was the capital of the sport of ticket 
fixing. Over twenty per cent of New York traf- 
fic summons a year used to be ignored by vio- 
lators; a high proportion of the remaining were 
“fixed.” Everybody got in on the fix. 

However, with the control given to us by IBM 
machines we, the Magistrates, now enforce com- 
pliance. As far as the work of any of our Traffic 
Courts is concerned, I can ask for statistics for 
any month or any year and I will have just what 
I want in an hour. In short, I have complete con- 
trol—control in which the human factor plays 
an almost negligible part. 

From the very beginning of our campaign to 
bring about compliance, we have implemented 
the work of these machines with a program of 
public education. In my opinion, there is nothing 
more important to the judicial system than letting 
the people of a large city like New York know 
that its courts are on the level, that you can 
neither fix nor forget a traffic ticket. Ever since 
the automobile was invented, car owners have 
been brought up in the tradition that if you are 
a smart guy, traffic court means nothing. Our 
reform was designed to overcome this tradition— 
the code of chiselers. We had to teach every one 
of the eight million residents of the city that the 
tradition was ancient history—that now we all 
stand equal before the law, whether we are Coun- 
cilmen, Congressmen or scrubwomen. This re- 
education was important, important to the whole 
judicial system. Most people do not judge the 
judicial system by what a Supreme Court Justice 
does. Most everyone gets his impression of a 
judge from the conduct of a Traffic Court Judge. 

Today, high-ranking Tammany chieftains, up- 
per-echelon city officials, including a former 
Magistrate with 14 tickets, persons prominent 
in society, show business and sports pay their 
fines right along with the citizens who don’t 
“know” anybody. 

The significance of New York City’s reform 
of its traffic courts far transcends the realm of 
traffic enforcement. In a lifetime, most people 
visit no other court than the traffic court. The 
impression gained in our traffic courts largely de- 
termines the public attidude toward the entire 
judiciary. You, the police, and we, of the judi- 
ciary, share a joint responsibility in the entire 
field of law enforcement. Only by a jealous re- 
gard for our integrity, and a mutual spirit of 
cooperation, can we effectively discharge this 
responsibility. 
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Traffic Movement and the City Plan, by Fred- 
ick T. Aschman, Executive Director, Chicago Plan- 
ning Commission, Chicago, Illinois: 

The only real answer to traffic conjestion comes 
from long-term planning. This entails the regu- 
lation and control of traffic, good highway and 
street engineering, and guiding and controlling 
traffic patterns. 

Under the circumstances, we are doing a good 
job on our highways and streets, but too often 
they are not properly planned. In addition, we 
are hampered by a lack of money. 

To understand traffic control, we first need 
to recognize that a city is composed of people in 
action. Everything has a systematic movement 
pattern from one land base to another. It is 
our job to rearrange the pattern of movement 
and the bases so that traffic conjestion is less- 
ened. 

We are helped by the fact that cities are being 
constantly rearranged. Already, we are seeing 
the industrialization of the countrysides. In ad- 
dition, many cities are themselves directing the 
rearrangement by tearing down slums and build- 
ing expressways and parks. 

Proper city planning requires three things. 
We need to study movement patterns and under- 
stand why they take place. We need to determine 
future land requirements for home and indus- 
trial sites. We need to decide on an organized 
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was provided for the Conference by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. Above is the fleet of Ford cars 
available for use of delegates. Drivers were mem- 








zoning plan limiting population and employment 
density. 

Therefore, I would recommend two courses of 
action. First, conduct an exhaustive survey on 
why your city has grown the way that it has and 
study the ways that it is likely to develop in the 
future. Study every type of transportation move- 
ment. Expessways are good but they must re- 
alize tomorrow’s needs. Use expressways to build 
toward a better use of land. 

Second, you need to work toward more tax 
money to support your program. Too often, cities 
do not get their fair share of taxes,. You need 
to publicize the fact that the city is now the basic 
unit in the American economy. 


Psychiatric Evaluation of the Problems of the 
Chronic Traffic Offender, by Douglas M. Kelley, 
M. D., Professor of Criminology, School of Crimi- 
nology, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Police Psychiatrist, City of Berkeley, 
California: 

Psychologically, the orientation of the public 
must be changed to recognize the great public 
health problem of death and injury from the traf- 
fic disease from which we suffer. Too many 
people seem to feel the encounter with the police 
officer is a sporting proposition and condemn any 
so-called “unfair method” which might not give 
them an even break in this daily game. I feel 
that there is no sportsmanship involved what- 








bers of the New Orleans Police Department and 
the Louisiana State Police. Fifth from left, in the 
“Civilian row,” is Host Chief J. L. Scheuering, of 
the New Orleans Police Department. 
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Wm. S. Lampe 
The Detroit Times 
Get Public Support 


ever in the problem, and see no reason why radar, 
unpainted cars and other methods should not be 
used in this. life and death struggle. Education 
of the public along these lines is essential and 
we must attack traffic death with any and all 
methods as vigorously as we attack cancer death. 

Next, I would recommend that other commu- 
nities adapt the technique of Detroit in the set- 
ting up of a traffic clinic where persons physical- 
ly and mentally unfit can be diagnosed early and 
separated from their licenses. Such persons can 
also be referred for possible treatment. 

Finally, the problem of punishment is impor- 
tant from its psychiatric aspects. My observa- 
tions in criminology lead me to feel that threat 
of punishment is not a major deterrent in all 
types of crimes, for example, personal assault, 
but the threat of effective punishment is of great 





















Director Kreml 
IACP Traffic Div’n 
Fatalities Will Lessen 





value in traffic situations . . . remember, the 
psychopath, like the small child, will behave when 
a stern parent is at hand and while the psycho- 
path does not learn to mend his ways through 
punishment, he can be made to obey the law when 
he realizes that swift, immutable punishment fol- 
lows his violations. 


From a psychiatric viewpoint, then, I would re- 
commend that violations be prosecuted rapidly 
and effectively ... this approach is a joint med- 
ical-law enforcement one, and it would seem that 
if we in medicine recognize that traffic problems 
are partly our problem, if we assume our respon- 
sibility in this area, if we apply preventive med- 
ical methods, a cooperative approach may well 
help at any rate to cut down our appalling an- 
nual toll of death and injury from this—one of 
our most serious diseases. 


Gaining Public Support for Traffic Safety, by 
William S. Lampe, Managing Editor, the Detroit 
Times, and Editor-in-Charge, The Hearst News- 
papers Better Roads and Highway Safety Cam- 
paigns: 


Here’s how “Chief Lampe” would go about the 
problem he set for himself, gaining public sup- 
port for traffic safety. 


First, he would see that he got official support 
from those to whom he is responsible. 


Then he would solicit support from group lead- 
ers in all walks of civic and professional life. 


From these leaders he would ask permission to 
carry his message to the group membership and 
ask for their official support by resolution. 


Then he would start his program, using tech- 
niques already tried and tested in comparable 
communities. 


He would not do everything at once, but give 
the public time to absorb each major change in 
traffic ordinances and enforcement procedures, 
and in traffic and parking innovations. 
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He would make regular reports to his support- 
ing groups and solicit their help in those parts of 
his program that were failing because of lack of 
public cooperation. 


He would put his own house in order before 
he applied his program to the public. 


And, lest I forget, he would keep in touch with 
his editor so that some day something like this 
would appear on Page One: 

DAILY BUGLE AND CHIEF LAMPE TRAF- 
FIC CAMPAIGN CUTS AUTO DEATHS, IN- 
JURIES, DAMAGE BY 75%. 


Population Dispersal—Its Effect on Civil De- 
fense Traffic Control. (Panel Discussion): 


(Panel .Members: Col. Arthur E. Kimberling, 
Director of Police Services Division, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man, and Franklin M. Kreml, Director, IACP 
Traffic Division, and of the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 


Col. Kimberling: I just want to call your atten- 
tion briefly to a few of the problems of population 
dispersal. A pilot study in Baltimore showed 
that 250,000 people were in the business district 
at 9 a.m. We found that if everyone knew what 
to do and did it, and if every car and bus were 
utilized, everyone could be taken out. There 
were ten four-lane streets which could be used. 
All of them led to highways out of town. We 
figured that about 4500 police would be needed 
within the city and about that many outside. 


Dispersal has to be carefully planned to work. 
Many cities are working on plans now and we 
hope to learn something from these. 


Kreml: It is important to remember that we 
can work out no plan which will be permanent. 
We need a complete, trained organization for dis- 
persal to work. Since traffic is the key to civil 
defense, we must start there first and our plans 
must be flexible to meet any eventuality. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 








Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, 
was named chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee by President Hansson. The Committee 
submitted the following resolutions to the dele- 
gates, all of which were adopted: 

Uniform Certificate of Title 

“Whereas, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, a non-profit international asso- 
ciation of law enforcement officers, charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing all laws affecting 
the public health and safety, of safeguarding life 
and property and preventing crime; and 

“Whereas, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has been appraised of action re- 
commended to be taken by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
looking toward the elimination of anti-theft pro- 
visions from a proposed Uniform Certificate of 
Title Law; and 

“Whereas, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in conference assembled in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on this, the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1954, firmly believes that such elimina- 
tion will act to the detriment of all law enforce- 
ment officers and other agencies charged with 
the responsibility for suppressing and preventing 
automobile thefts, the recovery of stolen automo- 
biles and the successful prosecution of those per- 
sons charged with such larcenies; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, that the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws seriously 
consider suspending action taken by them in con- 
vention assembled at Chicago, Illinois, the week 
of August 9, 1954, with respect to Uniform Cer- 
tificate of Title legislation until such time as 
meeting can be arranged between members of 
their organization and members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police for the pur- 
pose of a more exhaustive evaluation of the prin- 
ciples involved.” 

Annual Dues Increased 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, the delegates unanimously voted to 
amend Article II, Section 8 of the IACP Consti- 
tution and Rules to read: 

“The annual dues of active and associate mem- 
bers shall be fifteen dollars ($15.00).” 

The new dues rate becomes effective immedi- 
ately, and members whose dues expire October 31 
are being invoiced for $15.00. 

Television Program 

“Whereas, the Television Committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police has 
done a substantial amount of preliminary work 
aimed toward eventual official IACP endorsement 
of a national television program; and 


“Whereas, such a program would be of value 
in supporting law enforcement in the United Sta- 
tes; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Television Committee be 
authorized to continue its efforts toward pro- 
moting a program produced under IACP auspices 
are to enter into agreements necessary to im- 
plement such a program with provision that any 
final commitments must be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association.” 

Life Memberships 

Fourteen members of IACP, in good standing 
for twenty years, were granted life membership 
in the Association, pursuant to Article II, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution. By action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mr. George E. Harding, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected a life member of the 
Association. Mr. Harding has been a sustaining 
member of the IACP for the past 12 years. In 
a special resolution, the delegates conferred a 
distinguished service life membership upon Mr. 
Marion N. Hardesty, President of the Inter- 
American Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 
for distinguished public service in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in several Latin Ameri- 
can countries and for special service to the IACP 
in furthering relationships between the police 
chiefs of the United States and those of the sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 

The 20-year life members are: 

C. W. Albright, retired chief of police, Fargo, 
North Dakota, and now of Spokane, Wash. 

Captain S. C. Becker, Colorado State Patrol, 
Denver, Colo. 

Chief M. B. Carroll, Meriden, Conn., Police 
Department. 

Hugh H. Clegg, retired assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and now 
with the University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 

Chief George T. Cox, Department of Police, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Chief John A. Dolan, Department of Police, 
Westport, Conn. 

Mortimer B. Fowler, former superintendent of 
police, Milford, Conn. 

Chief Harry A. Jenkins, Department of Police, 
Union City, N. J. 

Chief William J. Keresey, Department of Po- 
lice, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Director Burton W. Marsh, Safety and Traf- 
fic Engineering, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Superintendent Samuel Siegle, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

George Smith, retired chief constable, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Dr. Wilmer Souder, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Department of Police, 
Highland, N. J. 
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Appreciation and Commendation 


The delegates adopted the following resolu- 
tions of appreciation and commendation: 


To Director John Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for his example of leader- 
ship, service and cooperation which has contri- 
buted greatly to the continued growth of law en- 
forcement; for efforts to raise police standards 
by police training; for laboratory and finger- 
print identification services; for providing uni- 
form crime statistics; for assistance in investi- 
gations; and for his opposition to nationalization 
of police forces in the United States. 


To Superintendent of Police and Mrs. Joseph 
Scheuering, New Orleans, and to the staff mem- 
bers of the New Orleans Police Department; to 
industrialists and prominent citizens of the city 
of New Orleans; to Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison 
and officials of the city of New Orleans; to Mr. 
Seymour Weiss, manager of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, and his staff; and officials of the 
Ford Company—for their outstanding contribu- 
tions of time, effort, hard work and overall con- 
tributions to insure success of the 61st Annual 
Conference. Also to the Coco Cola Company 
for the Morton Downey show, and to the staffs 
of the New Orleans newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations, and the news wire services for 
their wholehearted cooperation. 


To Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent of IACP, for his guidance and successful ad- 
ministration of Association affairs during the past 
year. 


To Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary of IACP, 
for his accomplishments and efforts during the 
past seven months that he has been in office. 


To Franklin M. Kreml, director of the IACP 
Traffic Division and Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, for a job well done in the pro- 
motion of street and highway safety. 


To the National Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies for its material con- 
tribution to the IACP Traffic Division and North- 
western University Traffic Institute making pos- 
sible field assistance to police, training programs 
for traffic court officials and the production of 
four traffic training films, all of which have pro- 
moted safety of the public on the nation’s streets 
and highways. 


To the Automotive Safety Foundation for its 
generous contributions of many millions of dol- 
lars to organizations working in traffic safety 
since 1936, and, more particularly, for benefits 
to the police of the country through the Founda- 
tion’s annual grant to the IACP Traffic Division 
which has materially contributed to improved po- 
lice traffic organization, administration and tech- 
niques. 
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To the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and the American Motorists Insurance Company 
for providing scholarships permitting more than 
700 police officers to graduate from the Traffic 
Police Administration Course of Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute in the past 18 years. 

To the Allstate Insurance Company for its con- 
tinuing assistance in underwriting certain re- 
search and developmental work and the publish- 
ing of basic training manuals to aid police and 
other public officials with street and highway 
traffic responsibilities. 

To the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies for its major role in underwriting the field 
service program of the IACP Traffic Division 
which has provided on-the-job assistance to more 
than 100 cities, counties and states in the past 18 
years. 

To the Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foun- 
dation for its generous grant to the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators for 
specialized training of chief driver license exam- 
iners and other driver license personnel. 

To the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company for 
its continuing assistance to Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute for research and develop- 
mental work to find improved ways and means to 
combat traffic accidents and to materially in- 
crease production of basic traffic police training 
aids to promote greater safety on the nation’s 
streets and highways. 





FLEET AWARD WINNERS 











Winners of the first National Police Fleet Safe- 
ty Contest, sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council, announced at the annual 
banquet of the 61st Annual IACP conference in 
New Orleans, were: 

Spokane, Wash.—Municipal Group I (for fleets 
operating in excess of 700,000 miles annually). 

Arcadia, Calif.—Municipal Group II (for fleets 
operating between 250,000 and 700,000 miles an- 
nually). 

Wilmette, Ill_—Municipal Group III (for fleets 
operating less than 250,000 miles annually). 

Iowa Highway Safety Patrol—State Group | 
(for fleets operating in excess of 7,000, 000 miles 
annually). 

North Dakota Highway Patrol—State Group II 
(for fleets operating less than 7,000,000 miles 
annually). 

Tulsa, Okla., and Inglewood, Calif., won second- 
place honors in Municipal Groups I and II, respec- 
tively. 

Fleets of 58 municipal police departments and 
of 25 state police and highway patrol agencies 
participated in the contest which covered the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954. The 
second contest is now under way. 
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From the beginning of the year 1954, a number 
of notable changes have marked the history of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Chief among these was the retirement of Super- 
intendent Edward J. Kelly as Executive Secre- 
tary. For many years, and especially since 1940, 
the name of Edward J. Kelly has been a synonym 
for IACP. With a background of many years of 
distinguished service as an active law enforce- 
ment executive, first as Chief of the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Police Department, and later as 
Superintendent of the Rhode Island State Police, 
Ed Kelly brought with him, as the first full-time 
Executive Secretary of IACP, a rare combination 
of personal qualities, official achievements and 
developed talents. Basic with these was rock- 
ribbed integrity, and the word “Providence” has 
a special significance in his eye. As the city of 
Providence looked to Ed Kelly for standards of 
ethical, moral and spiritual excellence, he in turn 
has always looked to Divine Providence for the 
underlying force in his life. The steady progress 
of the Association during the past fourteen years 
has been to a great extent due to the tireless and 
effective work of Ed Kelly, and when he left the 
office for a well deserved retirement, the thanks, 
the respect, the love and the blessing of all our 
members went with him. 

On March 1, the offices of the Association were 
moved from the former quarters at 1424 K Street 
to new rooms in the Mills Building, at 17th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The new quarters are 
more spacious and pleasant, and provide for great- 
er facility in the various office functions of IACP, 
as well as provide for a more suitable place to 
greet our members and guests. 

In February, before Mr. Kelly left for Flo- 
rida, Miss Ann Yaksick, office manager, advised 
him that she would resign effective May 15. This 
made necessary the immediate employment of a 
successor, so that the office manager would be 
thoroughly familiar with the office procedures 
by the time of her departure. A number of appli- 
cants were screened, and Mrs. Betty Paulhus was 
selected. Mrs. Paulhus had had considerable ex- 
perience in types of work similar to that required 
by the position of office manager of IACP, and 
has combined energy and efficiency with a warm 
and friendly personality in her work with the As- 
sociation, to establish herself as a real asset to 
the Association. 

On May 17, Miss Dorothy G. Whalen, member- 
ship and financial secretary for more than eight 
years, advised that she was planning to resign 
from the position, effective August 15th. To 
succeeded Miss Whalen, we were fortunateinsecur- 
ing the service of Mrs. Maryann Ward, who re- 





FOR SERVICE, FOR FRIENDSHIP—Edward 
J. Kelly, retired Executive Secretary of the IACP, 
left, receives Trom President Hansson during the 
annual banquet ceremonies a citation for his out- 
standing police career of over half a century and 
for his services to the IACP from 1940 to the 
spring of 1954. 





signed from one of the Federal government agen- 
cies to come with IACP. She has become a well 
established part of the IACP service to its mem- 
bers. 

The integration of a new executive secretary, 
a new office manager and new membership and 
financial secretary into the IACP picture, in such 
a relatively short time, was greatly facilitated by 
the help and cooperation of Mrs. Alice Pitcher, 
associate editor of The Police Chief, our monthly 
publication. With the possible exception of some 
of our past presidents, Mrs. Pitcher knows more 
about the history and present significance of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police than 
any other living person, and she is constantly 
using her knowledge and an inherent resource- 
fulness in the best interests of the Association. 


These transitional changes have inevitably re- 
sulted in some unusual expense since January Ist. 
The meeting of the Executive Committee on Jan- 
uary 5, to select a successor to Mr. Kelly involved 
the traveling expenses of the members. Moving 
of the offices to new quarters increased the rent 
by $26.50 per month, and it was necessary to 
purchase several items of furniture. The Board 
of Officers, at the June meeting, authorized the 
purchase of two window-type air conditioning 
units. Training of new personnel before the de- 
parture of those formerly in the positions entailed 
additional salaries. 

We cannot foresee a situation which might 
cause a continuance of these unusual expendi- 
tures, but we are always concerned with the neces- 
sity for keeping the Association on a sound finan- 
cial basis. A number of proposals for increasing 
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the revenues are being explored, so that we may 
maintain and increase the general usefulness of 
our Association to law enforcement agencies 
throughout the world. 


Limitations of time and space will not permit 
a listing of the various contacts made by your 
Executive Secretary in the Washington area. It 
is necessary and important that such contacts be 
established, as much of the administrative work 
of the office is facilitated by and with the cooper- 
ation of officials of the various Federal bureaus 
and agencies, and local police agencies. A most 
pleasant relationship has been established with 
the Metropolitan Police, the United States Park 
Police, the White House Police, the Capitol Police, 
and all the various Federal enforcement bodies. 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, and his associates in 
the the FBI have been unfailing sources of guid- 
ance and assistance in the many times we have 
called on them. Officials of the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration have arranged for meetings 
and consultations with several Ambassadors of 
foreign countries. In addition to official bodies, 
we have made friends with a number of private 
organizations and associations. All these are ad- 
ding up to greater and better service, based on 
friendly and cooperative relationships. 


The IACP office is a busy office. Every day’s 
mail brings many inquiries from members and 
others, seeking information on all manner of sub- 
jects. Every letter must be answered, and some 
require considerable correlation of available facts 
to be found in our files, our library or from other 
sources. This service should be enlarged and ex- 
panded, and will, when resources permit, occupy 
an increasingly greater part of our service pro- 
gram. One of the most pleasant features of our 
headquarters office schedule is welcoming mem- 
bers and distinguished guests who call. We hope 
that every member may find the opportunity to 
visit their home office to see for themselves how 
the business of IACP is transacted. 


Early in May, your Secretary conferred with 
officials of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion in Washington, relative to the possibility of 
establishing a contractural relationship in which 
IACP would sponsor a program whereby the As- 
sociation would invite police officials of other 
countries to come to the United States for training 
in police schools and various schools, colleges and 
universities having courses in police sciences. The 
Board of Officers received a report on this matter 
on June 14th, and authorized a thorough explora- 
tion into the possibilities of the proposed relation- 
ship. President Hansson appointed a Committee 
to act on behalf of the Association, and this Com- 
mittee met with a number of FOA officials in 
the City of Washington on August 10th. After 
thoroughly discussing the matter, the FOA spokes- 
men requested that a proposed budget be drawn 
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up by IACP for submission to FOA. Inasmuch 
as such a budget was in the nature of a new de- 
parture for the Washington office, your Secretary 
enlisted the aid of Director Franklin M. Kreml 
and his staff of the Traffic Division to set up a 
suitable budget. From their wealth of experi- 
ence in correlating budgets to programming in 
the work of the Traffic Division, Director Krem] 
and his staff worked up such a budget. 


At the June 14th meeting of the Board of Of- 
ficers, First Vice President Irvin B. Bruce pre- 
sented an outline of a proposed plan to enlist the 
aid of the Ford Foundation in securing funds for 
a program of research and public relations by 
IACP. President Hansson appointed a commit- 
tee, of which Chief Bruce was the chairman, to 
meet with representatives of the Ford Founda- 
tion to discuss the proposed project. This com- 
mittee met in New York City with the Ford 
Foundation people on June 24th. After consider- 
able discussion, centering on the plans of IACP 
for use of funds which a grant would make avail- 
able, the spokesman for the Foundation advised 
that the plan would be thoroughly explored by 
Trustees of the Foundation. To provide more de- 
tailed information, a prospectus was made up, 
with the approval of Chief Bruce, and is now in 
the hands of the committee for approval. When 
finalized this prospectus will be made available 
to the Ford Foundation. 


The power and effectiveness of our Association 
is developed only when the privilege of member- 
ship is enjoyed by all eligible police executives 
throughout the world. The growth in member- 
ship has been steady and encouraging, but still 
falls short of the full potential to be achieved by 
including every police head as a member. In or- 
der to acquaint non-members with the benefits 
of affiliation with IACP, a new brochure has been 
made up, illustrated by Jim Berryman, world 
renowned cartoonist of the Washington Star, 
which together with copies of The Police Chief 
and a covering letter was sent to over 1200 police 
chiefs in municipalities with a population of 
5,000 or more. To date, 62 new members have 
joined as a result of the drive, plus a number of 
chiefs who were not on this list. Follow up let- 
ters will be sent to all chiefs originally contacted, 
and who have not joined the Association. I am 
sure you will be pleased to know that we have 
reached a goal for which we have been striving 
for several years. As of September 1, 1954, our 
official membership stands at 3,015, with a num- 
ber of new members added since that time. We 
are now aiming for the figure of 4,000, and with 
the cooperation of all present members we can 
reach that figure in the foreseeable future. 


In every community, the police chief is a symbol 
of Liberty under Law and Order. Through his 
exercising of the police power inherent in govern- 
ment, he administers his office to enable the peo- 
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ple in his jurisdiction to live and work in comfort, 
safety and convenience. In many areas of the 
world, the police chief represents the first and 
foremost liaison between his people and his gov- 
ernment. His authority is described and limited 
by law, but the spirit of dedication to service, 
which he must have to live up to the highest ideals 
of his calling, profoundly affects the lives of all 
free people. 


The International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice has for 61 years provided the opportunity for 
these dedicated men to work together toward 
ever higher standards of police service and ethics, 
and we look forward to expanding fields of op- 
portunity for service. It is a privilege to be a 
part of this work. 





| PUBLIC RELATIONS 








Because of limited time on the final morning 
of the conference, Major Lou Smyth, chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, covered only a 
few of the main points in his committee report, 
and then called on Chief John Poleyn of Milwau- 
kee, Chief Dan Liu of Honolulu, and Sergeant F. 
W. Shadwell, public information officer of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, to give briefly 
their views of the best phases of public relations 
activity. 


Chief of Police R. B. Price of Wichita, Kansas, 
a member of the committee, was asked if he were 
present. The chairman failed to see him raise his 
hand in the well-filled meeting room, and it was 
assumed he was not present. The chairman offers 
his apologies for overlooking Chief Price. 


The demand for copies of the Public Relations 
Committee report so far exceeded the supply that 
the report will be published in the next issue of 
The Police Chief. 


J. H. Tyler McConnell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: 

At the outset, let me make it clear that I am 
in no sense an expert on the complex problem of 
“Getting Along with People.” I am, however, 
tremendously impressed by its importance to all 
of us and by the fact that in police work this abil- 
ity is a vital prerequisite to success. Certainly 
there is no other occupation where a person has 
to “get along” with so many different kinds of 
people. 


It is evident that you have reached your present 
positions of leadership by already having demon- 
strated your own abilities along this line. I am 
sure you appreciate that while the rules which 
the experts in the field of human relations have 
evolved may appear to be simple and to partake 











Tyler McConnell 
Wilmington, Del. 
“Have nothing to fear 
from public scrutiny.” 


General Maglin 
Provost Marshal Gen. 
Remarks in full in 
November Police Chief 


of the nature of truisms, it is this very appearance 
of simplicity which makes them most likely to 
be overlooked under the pressure of modern liv- 
ing. Because of this and my interest in you and 
in the subject of this talk, I am most appreciative 
of the opportunity of considering with you some 
of the more important factors which contribute 
to the art of “Getting Along with People,” par- 
ticularly in police administration. 

If I were to assign a one-word title to this taik, 
that word would be “cooperation.” Your organi- 
zation has recently given me a perfect example 
of this by its cooperation with that segment of 
American industry of which I am a part. Through 
your cooperation, the blasting cap safety message 
has reached thousands of boys and girls through- 
out the country; teaching them that the shiny 
copper shell, smaller than a pencil, which looks 
so interesting and harmless, in fact requires 
more cautious handling and more respect than a 
stick of dynamite. Because of your help, many 
children will avoid injury this year. Were it 
not for your cooperation in this safety program, 
you might be called to rush some youngster to 
the hospital rather than be called by the same 
youngster to dispose of a blasting cap. On behalf 
of the explosive industry let me extend to you 
our sincere commendation for a job well done. 

Police sponsorship of boys’ camps, pushmobile 
derbies and similar activities are also outstanding 
examples of police cooperation which, in addition 
to their immediate benefits to the children and 
their parents, will create added respect and 
friendship for law enforcement groups by the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

These examples of cooperation serve to em- 
phasize a fact which, thanks to your good public 


relations, is becoming better known every day— 


namely, that our police departments generally are 
fully cognizant of their role as service organiza- 
tions. As such, they are always anxious to em- 
bark on any program whereby the public may 
be benefitted. Thus the problem is not so much 
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one of choosing worthwhile policing activities 
as it is of educating those whom we seek to serve, 
thereby inviting public cooperation which is so 
essential to any really successful police program. 
It: is as a means of accomplishing this purpose 
that we turn to,the public relations phases of po- 
lice work, and to the subject of our discussion 
today. 


One of the most important prerequisites for 
successfully getting along with people is commu- 
nication. By communication I do not mean. radio, 
telephone and teletype but, rather, a broader 
meaning of the word. In this, I am referring 
to the ability to communicate and transmit the 
ideas, plans and programs of police departments 
to the public—whose servants in the final ana- 
lysis all of us are. This must be done in such a 
way as to convey to the public the meaning that 
was intended. An incorrect impression in the 
public mind can tend only to confuse, and to 
create difficulties prejudicial to effective police 
work. 


I am not exactly an outsider in the field of law 
enforcement. It was my privilege to have served 
for four years on the Delaware State Highway 
Commission, the latter part of which was spent 
as its chairman. In Delaware, the Highway De- 
partment includes State Police, Motor Vehicle and 
Bridge Divisions, as well as highway engineering, 
planning and safety. A friendly press was ob- 
viously necessary in order to secure the public 
support and willing cooperation so vital to the 
success of all these activities. Unfortunately, at 
the time I took office this was not entirely the 
case as for some years the press had clamored 
unsuccessfully to attend the Department’s meet- 
ings. Under our new program, representatives 
of the newspapers, radio and television were in- 
vited to virtually all of our meetings and closed 
meetings were held to a minimum. We made 
clear to them the reasons why, in certain instan- 
ces, confidence was essential; and that in such 
instances we would ask that publicity be with- 
held. I would like to say in tribute to the reporters 
who covered our meetings that never once was 
this confidence violated. 


We found that by explaining our actions to the 
reporters, we tended to clarify our own thinking 
and actually in certain instances the suggestions 
of the press representatives were most helpful, 
not only as to the method of presenting our plans 
to the public but in the formulation of the plans 
themselves. An even more important consequence 
of this ‘open-door” policy was the fact that we 
learned to know the reporters and they came to 
know us. Also, the fact that the door was open 
tended to remove that sense of misgiving and dis- 
trust which often associates itself with secrecy. 
It is human nature to be most likely to agree with 
those whom we like personally and the best way 
to like people is to know and understand them. 
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If our departments are properly run we obviously 
have nothing to fear from public scrutiny, and 
if something is wrong then the quicker it is known 
and corrected the better for all concerned. 
Through better understanding and friendship 
with the members of the press, we become better 
friends with the public. I cannot recommend too 
earnestly to each of you that you work closely 
with the responsible representatives of the press 
in your own communities. 

Often professional groups, such as police offi- 
cers, are apt to mingle with their own group to 
the exclusion of others. Wherever possible, ac- 
tivities should be cultivated which promote per- 
sonal contacts with members of other groups. 
You and your associates should get out and really 
learn to know the people. The time, thought and 
effort required will always result in a keener in- 
sight into individual problems and develop the 
ability to recognize the places where a little help 
volunteered at the early signs of trouble may save 
a situation which would later be irretrievable. 





SALUTE THE COMMITTEES 





The men and women serving with Host Chief 
Joseph Scheuering merit a special salute from the 
IACP for the efficient functioning of.each com- 
mittee responsible for Conference arrangements 
and activities. They are: 

Executive Committee: Mayor deLesseps §&. 
Morrison, honorary chairman; Superintendent 
Joseph L. Scheuering, general chairman; Retired 
Superintendent George Reyer, executive director; 
Col. P. A. Dayries, assistant superintendent of po- 
lice; Major A. P. Blancher, superintendent of op- 
erations and training; and Col. Francis Moore, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Louisiana State Po- 
lice. 

Housing Committee: Ret. Captain Robert J. 
Derbes, chairman; Major A. P. Blancher, and 
Sergeant Lettie Torpie. 

Women’s Activities: Mrs. Joseph L. Scheuer- 
ing, chairman; Mrs. George Reyer, and Mrs. 
Robert J. Derbes. 

Transportation: Supervisor Joseph R. DePaoli, 
chairman; Colonel Francis J. Moore, Louisiana 
State Police; and Allie Franzella, supervisor, Mo- 
tor Maintenance Bureau. 

Registration: Captain Alvin Rankin, chairman, 
and Miss Antoinette A. Reynolds. 

Reception: Ret. Superintendent George Reyer, 
chairman; Hon. Leon D. Hubert, Orleans Parish 
District Attorney; Jimmy N. Roos, Dr. Louis 
Legett, John W. Bowen, Fred Dykhuizen, and 
Andrew Guirovich, all of the Police Advisory 
Board; Blaise D’Antoni, Chief of Detectives Har- 
ry J. Daniels; and Captain Frank Italiano. 

Publicity: Captaim Alfred A. Theriot, chair- 
man; Paul Schreiber, and Edmund Gorman. 
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| ANNUAL BANQUET 











CONFERENCE SIDELIGHTS 











The annual banquet, Wednesday evening, was 
held in the beautiful International Room at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, and more than 800 members and 
their wives attended. Chief Carl Hansson pre- 
sided and called on the Very Reverend W. Patrick 
Donelly, S. J., president of Loyola University of 
the South, for the invocation. 

Superintendent Joseph L. Scheuering of the 
New Orleans Police Department, acted as co- 
presiding officer. 

Robert Fabian, retired superintendent of de- 
tectives, Scotland Yard, London, told of the de- 
velopment of law enforcement in England. He 
said : 

“Tn 1875 the then Duke of Edinburgh laid the 
foundation stone for an opera house near the 
bottom of Whitehall at a spot where the Kings 
and Queens of Scotland used to come. It was to 
be built using funds obtained by subscriptions 
and promises, but, as is often the case, the funds 
were not made available. 

“In 1890 the first wing of what is called New 
Scotland Yard was built on the site. The second 
wing was erected in 1905, and the building was 
completed in 1940. 

“Coincidentally, the metropolitan police was 
formed on September 29, 1829—exactly 125 years 
ago today (Wednesday, September 29, 1954). 

“The detective side of Scotland Yard was 
formed in 1842 because of an epidemic of high- 
waymen. The number of detectives was increased 
from six in 1868, to 1,450 detectives in London 
today. This is about 500 short of the 2000 needed. 

“It is difficult these days to recruit good men 
into Scotland Yard. The work doesn’t appeal to 
them basically because of a six-day week. The 
pay scale, however, is not too far below what 
would be considered a decent wage. 

“The first detective was Thomas Deviel, a re- 
tired army Captain. After his retirement from 
Scotland Yard, he opened up a detective agency. 
However, he found it more lucrative to use infor- 
mation as a means of blackmailing. 

“There are 2,500 tons of granite in the wing of 
Scotland Yard. Every bit was hewn by men in 
the Dartmoor penitentiary.” 

Mr. Fabian concluded by a detailed account of 
one vi the cases solved by him and his sergeant. 

Presentations were made of IACP Fleet Con- 
test Awards; recognition of IACP Traffic Law 
Enforcement Award Winners; presentation of 
Citation to Mr. Edward J. Kelly, retired Execu- 
tive Secretary of IACP; presentation of certifi- 
cate and badge to President Hansson by Chief J. 
M. Broughton; and entertainment by Morton 
Downey and His Trio, courtesy of the Coca Cola 
Company. 


By Major Lou Smyth, 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 

It was like old times to see Alice Pitcher back 
on the job at a Conference. We remember back 
when she was a regular at the registration desk 
and acting as assistant to the exec. secy. * * * * 
and members had an opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with the two new ladies of the Washington 
office, Mrs. Betty Paulhus, office manager, and 
Mrs. Maryann Ward, membership and financial 
secretary, who are doing a bang-up job. 

Here’s one J. H. Tyler McConnell, assistant to 
the president of the Hercules Powder Company, 
told: 

“Two housemaids were discussing their work. 
The first maid asked: ‘‘How did you like working 
for the professor?” The second replied, “It was 
terrible. I had to give up the job. He was always 
quarreling with his wife, and it wore me out run- 
ning from the keyhole to the dictionary.” 


At the seafood supper at Pontchartrain Beach, 
the emcee announced that it was Carl Hansson’s 
birthday, and asked everybody to sing ‘as the band 
played “Happy Birthday.” Eighteen hundred 
voices rose up in unison in harmonious response. 


George Reyer was everywhere, helping to see 
that all got the kind of service they wanted. Mrs. 
Reyer was equally active as a member of Ladies 
Committee. 


James Fitzmorris (Jimmie to his host of 
friends) and his wife Gloria helped make the vis- 
iting police executives enjoy themselves. They 
entertained, furnished transportation, and proved 
themselves real friends of the New Orleans po- 
lice and policemen everywhere. 


We’ve known for a long time that Chief Wil- 
liam H. Parker of Los Angeles was a man of 
many accomplishments—policeman, lawyer, au- 
thority on police movies (see Dragnet) and other 
talents—but we were amazed to discover that he 
is dancer of real ability—and does he enjoy it! 


Invitations to the pageant staged by the Krewe 
of Alpheus created consternation among most of 
the visiting chiefs when they discovered the event 
was formal. It looked like most would have to 
find other entertainment on Tuesday evening, or 
else rent the “soup and fish.” But the powers 
that be relented and the affair was declared in- 
formal, but with the request that those who had 
formals wear them. It was a most colorful and 
entertaining event. Glad we got to go. 
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Lieut. Everett Hendricks, director of the Kan- 
sas City Police Chorus, pulled a fast one at the 
Beach party. He announced a chorus of thirty 
members. Only eight marched onto the stage. 
Then he avowed that the others must have gotten 
lost sight-seeing in New Orleans. But he said he 
had gone down on Bourbon street and recruited 
some retired policemen who could sing, and guess- 
ed he had a chorus. 

Out of the wings strolled the most nondescript 
lot of policemen in outlandish and old-time uni- 
forms and helmets—and long black mustaches— 
and the audience got a big kick out of it. 


Those policewomen at the transportation desk 
just about ran their legs off escorting visitors to 
the fifty Ford cars that whirled them anywhere 
they wanted to go. It was a perfect system, as a 
slip was made out on each request for transpor- 
tation, and the girl who escorted the visitors to 
the cars had the drivers sign the slips. That took 
mistakes out of a perfect system. 


The last day of the Conference we happened to 
mention that we had a couple of days of pounding 
the typewriter to finish up the report of the 61st 
sessions. 

Harry Daniels, Chief of Detectives of New Or- 
leans, always cooperative, as we have found from 
past experiences, offered us a steno, paper, even 
an eraser or pencil—and seemed disappointed be- 
cause we didn’t need anything but time. 


The New Orleans newspapers, The Times 
Picayune, The States and The Item, gave the Con- 
ference sessions and personalities more space than 
we've found at past conferences. They were on 
the ball morning and evening, and ran many pic- 
tures of celebrities. Thanks, gentlemen of the 
press. 


Capt. Hy Asset, attended the Beach dinner, and 
introduced himself to us as a retired New Orleans 
police officer and said he was a life member of 
IACP. 


Here is one that dropped into our pocket: 

“The Denver, Colo., Police Department desires 
to secure the services of an instructor for its 
Police Academy to assist the present personnel 
and to work in conjuction with the Colorado 
University at Boulder, Colo., in developing a po- 
lice administration course to be conducted at 
the university. 

“Applicant should be retired commanding of- 
ficer with a good educational background both 
in police work and preferably have a degree in 
teaching. 

“Interested parties contact Chief Walter F. 
Johnson, or communicate your qualifications or 
recommendations to Ed O. Geer, manager of Safe- 
ty, Denver, Colorado.” 
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THE EXHIBITORS | 








Just about everything used in the police service 
was displayed at the 61st Conference, but the 
Hotel Roosevelt did not have proper facilities for 
the arrangement of exhibit space. Crowded into 
a series of small connecting rooms, the displays 
were jammed throughout the Conference. 

Only the thinner members could squeeze through 
the narrow aisles separating the rows of exhibits, 
and even they were squeezed in the crush. 

Uniforms, badges, police radio, guns, detection 
devices, gas equipment, and a myriad of other 
types of equipment were on display. Exhibitors 
reported many orders, and all seemed happy as 
the final day came, despite the handicap of crowd- 
ed conditions. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc., “stole the show” 
early in the Conference by giving free to the 
chiefs traffic batons worth something over four 
dollars retail. As members strolled around swing- 
ing their batons and switching on and off the 
light that illuminated the long red baton, excite- 
ment swept the Conference. When the supply 
was exhausted, B. H. Barker, vice-president of 
Federal Lab., began taking the names of the dis- 
appointed, and it is reported he has a list of more 
than 300 who don’t want to be forgotten. 

Here are those who staged as fine a group of 
exhibits as you could wish to see: 

American District Telegraph Co. 

155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 

American Woolen Co. 

225 4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Associated Research Inc. 

8758 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, IIl. 

C. M. Bloomberg Co. 

341 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

Charlottesville Woolen Mills 

Charlottesvile, Va. 
The Dehner Co., Inc. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
The Dual Parking Meter Co. 
1411 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
Carl Entenmann & Son 
146 W. 18th Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Faurot, Inc. 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 

8700 S. State Street, Chicago 19, Il. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

P. O. Box 268, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Franklin Worsted Co. 

G and Venango Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Gamewell Company 

Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
General Electric Company 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles Greenblatt Co. 

3 Centre Market Place, New York 13, N. Y. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

The Lake Erie Chemical Co. 

3100 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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It is my very great pleasure to bring you the 
personal greetings of Mr. John Edgar Hoover 
and his associates in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Mr. Hoover has asked me to convey 
to you his sincere wishes for a successful Confer- 
ence—with an abundance of good fellowship and 
productive of mutually beneficial ideas. 


Today, America stands as a lighthouse on the 
troubled waters of the world. In the turbulent 
sea around us, whole nations have been sub- 
merged. The waves of totalitarian aggression 
have swept to the borders of other nations, and 
millions of people look to us for the light and hope 
which will guide them through the storm. Serv- 
ing as the beacon which penetrates the darkness 
of their despondency is our democratic form of 
government, our basic regard for the rights and 
dignity of man. 


America’s democracy is founded upon sound 
moral principles. These principles have been 
written into the laws which we enforce and which 
each of us must respect. In our country, the 
rights of the individual are of foremost impor- 
tance—but accompanying these rights is the obli- 
gation of each individual to contribute to the pre- 
servation of our internal strength as a nation. 
From the tragic experiences of persons in other 
parts of the world, we have learned that these 
high principles of government are not universal, 
by any means. 


As truly as America is the Lighthouse of Free- 
dom, so we of the law enforcement profession are 
caretakers of its beacon. In carrying out our 
assigned duties, we reaffirm the dedication of 
162 million Americans to government of, by and 
for the people. We are a physical symbol of the 
laws enacted by a free nation; and by our very 
presence, we are a source of democratic security 
to the people. 

Undeniably, the responsibilities of America’s 
law enforcement agencies—local, county, state 
and Federal—are vast. In the postwar period, 





we have seen crime progressively increase to rec- 
ord proportions. Last year, for example, an es- 
timated 2,19,080 major crimes were committed. 
This means that a felonious homicide, rape, rob- 


‘Vee FEI Aud 
“lhe Police 


By Rolf T. Harbo, Assistant Director 






Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington, D. C. 


bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny or 
auto theft occurred on the average once each 14.6 
seconds. At the same time, our profession is 
confronted with the challenge of subversive ele- 
ments who have adopted a “no holds barred’ pol- 
icy in their struggle to discredit American law 
enforcement and to destroy this nation’s democ- 
racy. 

The solution to the first problem—aggravated 
crime conditions in America—lies clearly within 
our grasp. The crime challenge is too great for 
any single agency, or for any number of agencies, 
acting alone. Firmly united, however, the law 
enforcement profession can thoroughly and ef- 
fectively do the job. The overwhelming majority 
of law enforcement agencies show a keen under- 
standing of this fact. Cooperation in our pro- 
fession has become a heavily traveled, two-way 
street. We of the FBI are deeply grateful for the 
generous assistance you render us on a day-to-day 
basis; and I have been asked by Mr. Hoover to 
express to you his personal gratitude. 


Like others who travel the two-way street of 
cooperation, the FBI has done its utmost to pro- 
vide all possible assistance to other law enforce- 
ment agencies. As you know, the FBI’s jurisdic- 
tion is strictly federal in scope. Under no cir- 
cumstances may we investigate violations of state 
or local laws. Consistent with our jurisdiction, 
however, we do provide a number of cooperative 
services which are designed to assist you in meet- 
ing your obligations to the citizens you serve. 


The International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice is intimately acquainted with the fingerprint 
identification services rendered by the FBI. It 
was at your request that the Identification Divisi- 
on of the FBI was established in 1924; and the 
collection of fingerprints you placed in our cus- 
tody at that time is still a part of our identifica- 
tion files. Today there are more than 131 million 
sets of fingerprints on file in the Identification 
Division, and each working day more than 19,000 
sets of fingerprints are received for processing. 
You may be interested to know that 1,532,007 
fingerprint cards of arrested persons were re- 
ceived in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1954. More than 72 per cent of these were match- 
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ed with records already on file, and we furnished 
you the arrest background of these ‘individuals, 
based upon their fingerprint history. Other serv- 
ices of the Identification Division include the 
placing of “stop notices” against the fingerprints 
of fugitives who are being sought by your de- 
partments. In the past fiscal year, 12,522 fugi- 
tives were identified through fingerprint searches, 
and up-to-date information concerning their 
whereabouts was dispatched to you. In addition, 
the bodies of 1,415 unknown dead were identified, 
and assistance was provided in locating missing 
persons and identifying amnesia victims. These 
services are possible because you have given your 
full cooperation in submitting fingerprint cards 
to the Identification Division. 

At your request, the FBI undertook the Uni- 
form Crime Reporting Program nearly a quarter- 
century ago. This program entails the assem- 
bling of your crime reports and the publishing of 
Uniform Crime Reports bulletins twice a year, 
thus presenting data on crime trends and other 
information of invaluable assistance to the police 
adminstrator. This program has contributed 
much towards raising the standards of police re- 
cords throughout the nation with resultant in- 
creases in the efficiency of police administration. 

Elsewhere along the two-way road of coopera- 
tion, we find the FBI Laboratory, which was es- 
tablished approximately 22 years ago to meet a 
pressing need of the law enforcement profession. 
As you know, examining evidence is a very speci- 
alized field. It is essential that trained techni- 
cians be available whose scientific skills are sup- 
plemented by a practical knowledge of investi- 
gative problems. A quarter-century ago, it was 
difficult—and in some cases impossible—to find 
such examiners. Today, the FBI is happy to 
make the services of skilled laboratory technicians 
available to you for scientific examinations of 
evidence in criminal cases. During the past few 
years, the number of examinations in the FBI 
Laboratory has steadfastly increased. In the 
1954 fiscal year 26,518 such examinations were 
made—and at no cost to the requesting agency. 
Many of you know from firsthand experience that 
the FBI’s Laboratory technicians and fingerprint 
experts are available to testify in court concern- 
ing the examinations they have conducted for 
you. Again, no charge is made for their testi- 
mony or for the expenses they incur. 

The training services provided by the FBI re- 
present another major area of the cooperation 
we extend to you. A number of the men in at- 
tendance at this Conference are graduates of the 
FBI National Academy. As we convene here 
today, the 54th session of the National Academy 
is holding classes in Washington, D.C. The Acad- 
emy’s graduates now total 2,826 and more than 
one-fourth of these graduates are administrative 
heads of their local departments. Consistent with 
the policies advocated by the International Asso- 
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ciation of Chiefs of Police, the FBI’s training 
services have reached out from Washington in 
the past two decades to cover the entire nation. 
Upon request, we furnish assistance in the train- 
ing of state, county and municipal police in all 
parts of the United States. Requests for these 
training services also have been mounting in re- 
cent years. During the 1954 fiscal year, we pro- 
vided instructors and other assistance in connec- 
tion with 2,662 police training schools. Such in- 
creased activity in the field of police training is 
a further indication of the professionalization of 
law enforcement, more aggressive and efficient 
administration and the desire of individual offi- 
cers to increase their knowledge and improve their 
performance. 

In the course of our investigations, we may 
encounter information relating to violations of 
state or local laws. When this occurs, the infor- 
mation is promptly given to the agency which has 
jurisdiction over the offense. Under the Fugitive 
Felon Act, the FBI has authority to search for 
certain types of fugitives who have fled from 
your states to avoid prosecution, custody or con- 
finement—or to avoid testifying in court. In the 
12-month period which ended June 30, 1954, 697 
such fugitives were located and made available 
to you. 

The FBI is most happy to make these and other 
cooperative services available. We sincerely feel 
that the presently existing system of law enforce- 
ment is adequate to stem the rising tide of crime 
—provided all agencies continuously commute on 
the two-way street of cooperation, consistently 
strive to improve the quality of service rendered 
and each agency does an effective job of enlisting 
the active support and cooperation of the law- 
abiding citizens in the community. 

The second problem confronting our profession 
is the challenge of subversive elements within the 
United States who seek to undermine public con- 
fidence in law enforcement agencies. The solu- 
tion to this problem also lies within our grasp. 
In their dedication to destroying our freedoms, 
subversive elements have shown little respect for 
America’s laws and even less respect for the law 
enforcement profession. In recent years we have 
been subjected to vehement attacks by subver- 
sives. These people like to portray the officer as 
a cruel monster who has no personal regard for 
the rights and welfare of the people. Nothing 
serves their purpose so well as the isolated in- 
cidents of improper conduct which have occured 
in the law enforcement profession. As you know, 
the FBI has been charged by the Attorney Gen- 
eral with investigating alleged violations of the 
rights and privileges which are guaranteed by 
the Constitution and by laws of the United States. 
Civil rights investigations are handled in a fac- 
tual, impartial manner by the FBI; and, again, 
we deeply appreciate the assistance and under- 
standing which we have received from you in 
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those very few instances when officers of your 
departments have been involved. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases, the law enforcement 
agency concerned is most anxious to have its name 
cleared of any connection with brutality or other 
illegal proceedings. We all agree that there is 
no room in our profession for “Iron Curtain” 
tactics. 

By fully observing and protecting the rights 
and privileges of the people, we strengthen Amer- 
ica’s resistance to the slanderous lies and deceit- 
ful promises of our subversive antagonists. Noth- 
ing speaks with so much authority as the truth. 
Today, the law enforcement profession’s concern 
for the welfare of the people is such that we may 
proudly point to the truth in answering the ir- 
responsible allegations of those elements which 
are dedicated to maligning our reputation both at 
home and abroad. We need no “Iron Curtain,” 
no “Bamboo Curtain,” to shield our actions. As 
long as the house of American law enforcement 
is in order, our nation will shed light upon the 
dark waters of the world. Our profession sym- 
bolizes democratic justice—a reality in America 
and a dream which gives hope to the millions of 
victims of aggression and enslavement in other 
parts of the world. 

May we individually and as a _ professional 
group rededicate ourselves to the task of main- 
taining the highest standards of law and order 
under the American form of government. 





S-D DAY 


2. Call upon all Mayors and county officials to enlist in 
the program, asking each to designate a local S-D Day 
Director. 

8. Issue an official proclamation on November 15, desig- 
nating December 15 as “S-D Day” and calling on all 
organizations to develop definite activity to effectuate 
the program. 

With the cooperation of participating national groups, 
publicity material and ideas for activities in support of 
S-D Day will be made available by the President’s Action 
Committee to state S-D Day Directors for transmission 
to and adaption by local Directors. 


Cont’d from Page 4 


While states, counties, communities and participating 
organizations will have ample opportunity to adapt the 
program to their own needs or special requirements, a 
pattern for the conduct of the event will be available, and 
its basic components will serve as a guide for local cam- 
paigns. These fundamental elements will be blueprinted 
in a “How to Do It” guide, which will be available through 
State, county and local S-D Day Directors. 

Although individual initiative and responsibility are 
urgently needed, the success of the program depends upon 
coordinated effort and pooling of: resources. Thus, the 
state and local Directors will be rallying points for organ- 
ized action. 


Local groups will work through local S-D Day Directors, 
and state-wide activities will center in the state S-D Day 
Directors. Activities of the President’s Action Committee 
for Traffic Safety will be concentrated upon coordinating 
the program nationally, and working with state Directors 
and national organizations. 





WHAT INDIVIDUALS WILL BE ASKED TO 
DO ON S-D DAY 


Motorists and pedestrians will be urged on S-D Day to 
accept full personal responsibility for complete adherence 


to these basic safety principles. 
1. Observe the letter and the spirit of all traffic regu- 
lations. 


2. Be courteous to every driver and pedestrian—practice 
sportsmanship. 
3. Give full attention to driving and walking. 
In short: Drive and walk as they would have everyone 
drive and walk. 

Specific driving and walking rules which are considered 
most important in applying these fundamental principles 
will be made available in the “How to Do It” guide. 
MEASURING RESULTS 

A score sheet will be kept in cooperation with public 
officials, press associations and newspapers so that the 
results of the Nation-wide S-D Day efforts may be meas- 
ured. 





JOB OPPORTUNITIES 











Chief of Police. Palm Springs, Calif., council- 
manager form of government, population over 
25,000 in winter and 5-to 7,000 in summer. Sala- 
ry range $456 to $562 a month, with starting 
salary depending upon qualifications. Must have 
five years in law enforcement work, preferably 
at an administrative level; ability to operate a 
police department with 30 employees in an effi- 
cient, courteous manner that will engender re- 
spect and confidence of the general public; high 
intergrity, ability to work harmoniously with 
other departments and agencies of government. 
Send applications to R. W. Peterson, City Manager, 
Box 850, Palm Springs, Calif., including : complete 
record of work history (positions held, title, sal- 
ary, length of employment, number of employees 
supervised, and description of duties if not de- 
signated by title); height, weight, age and con- 
dition of health; picture taken within last six 
months; list of schools attended, correspondence 
and extension courses taken, indicating year when 
each course was taken; submit samples of reports 
and/or letters prepared in connection with daily 
duties or extension courses; and submit list of 
three persons who can attest to your ability and 
integrity, indicating whether such reference is 
present or past employer, business acquaintance, 
etc. 


Director of Public Safety. Richmond, Virginia, 
unicameral, city manager form of municipal gov- 
ernment. The director of public safety is ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the city manager. 


‘Duties are the general management and control 


of the department of public safety, comprised of 
some 820 employees and eight bureaus—police, 
fire, building inspection, weights and measures, 
fire alarm and police telegraph, traffic engineer- 
ing, electrical inspection, and air pollution con- 
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trol. Salary range of $9,360 to $11,440 a year, 
with increments representing approximately 5 
per cent increases, awarded primarily on basis of 
quality of service, and participation in the muni- 
cipal retirement program. Interested officials 
may write to Mr. J. Fred Ogburn, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Room 314, City Hall, Richmond, Virginia, 
for application forms. 


Director of Police Training. See Page 54, last 
paragraph of Major Lou Smyth’s Conference 
Sidelights. Position is of one year’s duration. Ap- 
plications may also be sent to Carleton H. Reed, 
of Colorado, 


Research Specialist, University 


Boulder, Colorado. 


Z TRAINING 
CALENDAR 











NY 


(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 


Nov. 22—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control De- 
vices and Methods, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 29—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement, (conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 3—Two-week course in Principles of Organi- 
zation and Their Application to Traffic 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Jan. 17—Three-week course in Police Traffic Re- 
cords, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 24—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Feb. 7—Two-week course for police (subject to 
be announced), Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 

Boston, Mass. 

















Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


We wish to express our thanks and appreciation 
to Sergeant Edmund Gorman, New Orleans Po- 
lice Department, for his untiring efforts and 
cheerful cooperation in endeavoring to photo- 
graph all program speakers and events of the 
Conference. All photos in this issue are by Ser- 
geant Gorman. Those which budget limitations 
prohibit our publishing will become a part of the 
permanent IACP Conference files. 


EXHIBITORS 


Donald S. Lavigne, Inc. 

29 S. E. lst Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
Law and Order 

Times Building, New York 36, N. Y. 
Maier-Lavaty Co. 

815 S. Peoria Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 
Mars Signal Light Co. 

4322 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 51, IIl. 
Metcalf Brothers & Co., Ine. 

45 E. 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Motorola, Ine. 

4501 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
S. D. Myers Saddle Co. 

P. O. Box 1505, El Paso, Texas 
Olin Industries Inc. 

East Alton, IIl. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Sigmund-Eisner Company 

Red Bank, N. J. 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Smith & Wesson, Inc. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Stephenson Corporation 

ted Bank, N. J. 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 

424 N. Homan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Con’t from Page 54 





A SOLEMN MOMENT marks the closing of 
the four-day Conference as President Carl F. 
Hansson steps from the rostrum to turn the gavel 
over to Chief I. B. Bruce, newly-elected president. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 


carry the Bureau of Mines 






Federal 142" Caliber 
Gas Gun 

The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 

The Flite-Rite Projectile 


for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


approval No. 1435, or No. 


dif j i ; 
1436. ifferent shells can be fired from this gun 


Specific Canisters 


available for protection 
mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 


Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


against various types of 


gases and smoke. 
Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style for all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 














The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 





lights for 


A complete line of 


emergency use, including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, The cone fastens tighily to your flashlight with 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 


and Ink. 


weight, portable battery operated a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 


Also flashing Red seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 


Spot Lights. 
lights lettered for either Police, 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 


Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 





Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
OFFICIAL POLICE 


Calibers: .38 Special 
.22 Long Rifle 


POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 
Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. ¢ SALTSBURG, PA. 


Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


‘a 
claws. 











ey 


‘Every Law Enforcement 
Officer should own_a... 


Lo 


Whether you are a “Regular” 

or a ‘Special’ a miniature badge is a 

must for off-duty recognition. Carry 

your miniature with pride, it’s a small 

token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 
lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


ap 
Blachkinlouw As THE 
LARGEST SELECTION OF BLACKINTON 
We We 


MINIATURE BADGES IN BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 


: 9 i Pr i ie ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 














